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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO A BEAUTY. 
Soft as the moonbeam that rests on the fountain, 
The pure light of beauty smiles sweetly on thee; 
Glad as the pure stream that leaps from the mountain, 
Thy spirit of mirth flashes sunny and free. 
No shadow has brought its dark spell to thy forehead, 
No canker has stolen the bloom from thy lips— 
Thy charms are all nature’s, thy beauty unborrowed— 
Alas that a shadow those charms should eclipse. 


] have gazed on thee oft when the spell of young even, 
To meadow and valley imparted its charm ; 
When the blue of thine eye wasa symbol of heaven, 
And the glow of thy beauty unripen’d was warm: 
] have bowed to thee oft in the visions of slumber, 
And in fancy have press’d thy red lip with delight; 
The tone of thy voice, like a heavenly number, 
Has burst on my senses by day and by night. 


| would, Arabelle, that beside a low altar, 
Unsinn’d and unsinning thy form stood by mine— 
1 would that thy lips tho’ rejoicing would falter, 
And thy cheek wear a blush as thou whisper’d I’m thine. 
I] would that the world with its shadows and sorrow, 
With its crime and despair might not sully thy brow, 
But as time fleeteth by thee may every morrow 
Look down on thee kindly and gladly as now. 
New Haven. X. 


SELECT TALES. 


BARON VON RAFFLEOFF. 


I should like Lebanon better, if the Hudson 
had thought proper to roll through its broad 
valley, and if mine host of the inn had not lodg- 
ed me inthe bath-house. One gets tired of 
pacing those rectangular piazzas, and gazing 
on the foliage of the great hills, heaving their 
everlastingly green summits up to the sky, as 
if there were no other colour in nature. The 
only desennuyee hour I spent there was in learn- 
ing to make hair rings of the old gaberlunzie 
who drives that trade at the well. 

Saratoga is more tolerable, because it does 
not pretend to scenery, and therefore you do 
not fret yourself about it; because, if you are 
not disposed to stifle in the bachelor’s wing at 
Congress Hall, you may lodge like a luxurious 
hermit at the Pavilion; because the four Ho-. 
tels draw each their own kind of company, 
and you may choose between them; because 
the Lake is within an unbroken trot; and be- 
cause Mr, Drake is the Prince of Hotel-keep- 
ers, and makes rare juleps. I do not like to 
live on a sand bank, however, and the stage- 
runners have a pestilent habit of thrusting their 
cards at you, if you but button your coat or 
shake hands with a friend on the Piazza. Be- 
sides, I never drink water, and a man is nothing 
at Saratoga who cannot bolt seven tumblers 
before breakfast. 

But Ballston—quiet, exclusive, insouciant 
* Sans Souci!’’—with its cool halls and its aside 
parlours—its pretty village and its. bubbling 
wells—its nice rooms and its learned barkeep- 
er--(“‘in! satccharine!”? he would say, as he 
added the last lump to the arrack punches) 
glorious Ballston! quiet as the caverns of Tro- 
phonius, and yet social as a pic-nic by a stream 
~-how little are you prized by the many, and 
how lovingly are you haunted by the few! 

A summer or two since, I was set down by 
Messrs, ** Rice and Baker,” (fresh cattle and 
new coaches all the way—the driver perilled 
his salvation on it) under the broad elms of 
Sans Souci. A bath and a brief toilet left me 
Just time, before dinner, to bespeak my pale 
Sherry and send up my card to my fidus Achates, 
Tom Lascelles, who had preceded me a day 
or two. Hunger is an incurious animal, and 
under cover of Lascelles, who had given me a 

Seat between himself and a deaf gentleman, I 


played my fork through the succulent courses 
ID sile 


nce. We were at last fairly down to the 


ped into her glass. 


mahogany, and I commenced my observations. 
There were some three hundred well-dressed 

eople at the tables, most of them, of course, 
ike the razor-grinder, with ‘no story to tell,” 
and all too busy, (the old with their wine and 
politics, and the young with their fate-almonds 
and flirtation) to mind a brace of modest bach- 
elors, though they levelled their glasses at them 
never so inquisitively, 

I think the pleasantest hour in the twenty- 
four is the one which follows the removal of 
the cloth from the dinner-table. It is particu- 
larly true at a watering place. You must, of 
course, have an agreeable woman on one side, 
a friend to listen to your “ asides” on the other, 
no duenna within earshot, and no popular dish 
near enough to trouble you—but these are cir- 
cumstances within the compass of good gene- 
ralship, and it is your own fault if you are not 
so situated. I say, the first hour after the cloth 
is removed, because, though you sit longer, the 
ladies do not, and a gentlemen party without 
them (unless they are choice spirits and a lit- 
tle less promiscuous than society is apt to be 
at the Springs) is one of those horrors from 
which Heaven send us a good deliverance! 
Before that period, there is no pleasure beyond 
that of eating, for no civilized person ever con- 
verses during that operation. But, with the 
cloth, all materiality passes away. The rich 
odours of the wines pervade the hall, the sen- 
ses are all at repose, the mind is tranquil and 
fruitful, and a sentiment of conscious grace and 
self-satisfaction is felt by every one who is ca- 
pable of such a feeling. If you would deepen 
the colour of a flirtation, that is your time. If 
you would dazzle a new acquaintance, you will 
never be more felicitous. If you would con- 
ciliate the Hesperian Dragon, (Anglice, your 
mistress’s aunt) if you would conquer an aver- 
sion, if you would improvise, or theorize, or do 
any desperate thing—this is la bonne heure— 
the gods are propitious, 

My inquiries were very general, and Tom 
answered them with great particularity. The 
characters of my story, however, are the only 
ones of the three hundred who would at all in- 
terest the reader. 


. Apale, singular looking girl, with high cheek 

bones, and prominent blue eyes, struck me 
particularly. She sat leaning upon the table, 
and watching the fate of a written almond which 
the fellow next her, in whiskers, had just drop- 
Her mouth had that ex- 
pression of slight scorn about it which is so 
captivating in a woman, and her dress and the 
arrangement of her hair, without being negli- 
gent, had a graceful carelessness of style infi- 
nitely becoming. I think for an ugly woman, 
as she certainly would be called, she excited 
my curiosity more than any one I had ever 
met. 

An elderly man, with a foreign air, sat just 
opposite us, talking to no one, and having no- 
thing in his grave features which could be con- 
strued as an encouragement to conversation, 
His nose was long and slightly purpled, and he 
drank his claret from a large, singularly form- 
ed glass of his own, in quantities which would 
have accounted for a deeper tinge. I had met 
him before at different watering places, but 
never had learned more of his history than was 
comprised in the ** Lord C——” entered by 
his servant upon the book. His habits were 
singular but unobtrusive, and though he was 
naturally the subject of much curiosity, his 
grave and respectable demeanour always re- 
pressed impertinence. For several years he 
had appeared at Sans Souci regularly on the 
first of July, and disappeared regularly on the 
30th, had worn always a broad-rimmed hat 
with a round air-hole in the crown, and pro- 
menaded, in fair weather and foul, his habi- 
tual number of hours upon the piazza. The 
greatest mystery about him, however, was his 


familiar acquaintance with all the diplomatic 
characters and distinguished foreigners who 
arrived, and the uniform silence they preserv- 
ed with respect to his rank and character. Not- 
withstanding his severe gravity, I had liked 
him from the first time we had met, and thought 
I could detect beneath his repulsive manners, 
a natural and suppressed kindness of disposi- 
tion. By slight courtesies I had, the year be- 
fore, so far won upon him, that on alternate 
days we exchanged the compliment of taking 
wine together, and on meeting me now again 
he acknowledged the acquaintance by a slight 


bow and something which was meant for a. 


smile, 

We left the table early, and as I passed out, 
I observed a young man standing outside the 
window, and looking earnestly through a cre- 
vice of the blind, in the direction of the inter- 
esting German. He was a pedlar, Tom in- 
formed me, who, from a practice of getting up 
a raffle every morning for his jewellery, and a 
certain amusing dignity he sometimes assumed, 
was called Baron Von Raffleoff. He had en- 
tertained them since his arrival by singing trou- 
badour songs to his guitar, which he did with 
great skill and sweetness, and by the passionate 
manner in which, sometimes, in a fit of enthu- 
siasm, he addressed his song to the fair Meeta, 
who was his most attentive listener. 

In a day or two, we had made the acquaint- 
ance of all the visiters who were worth know- 
ing, and fell into the usual routine of occupa- 
tion and amusement. Breakfast at nine, a drive 
to Saratoga or the Lake in the morning, and 
perhaps a pic-nic dinner at Barhydt’s, a dance 
at evening or a ramble by moonlight to the 
wells, made up, with the usual agreméns of such* 
places, the day’s history. Added to this, La- 
scelles, who was a wit of the first water and a 
scribbler of any velocity, published, with the 
assistance of those who were disposed, a daily 
manuscript Gazette of half a sheet, in which the 
bores were quizzed, the assuming epigramma- 
tized, and incidents, arrivals and departures 
formally recorded. It was by no means the 
least amusing circumstance of the day, and I 
commend the experiment to all bachelor an- 
nuals who would avoid the foul fiend and get 
fame for bad verses. 


Among so many belles, there were some, of 
course, who were beautiful, and some who were 
agreeable, but not beautiful; and I have in my 
eye (my mind’s eye) at this moment, a head 
whose toss would “fire another Troy,” anda 
figure and step, with the voice they moved to, 
and the laughing figure they bore, that would 
stay any gentleman angel from Paradise, But 
Meeta—my own interesting, though not beau- 
tiful Meeta—with all the deep-hearted enthu- 
siasm of her nation sleeping in her melancholy 
eyes, and a voice that would fill with feeling 
like a reed, or murmur if she was happy in the 
clouded cadences of water—strange, visionary, 
glorious Meeta—I preferred her then, as now 
in my reminiscences I prefer her, infinitely to 
them all. I scorn to deny, however, that some- 
times in the dance, her tall proportions con- 
trasted awkwardly with the gliding graces of 
the lighter-framed Houri about her, and I have 
detected a skulking suffusion in my cheek 
when some critical glass from the ‘ wall-flow- 
ers” was bent superciliously upon her angular 
chassee—-but a tone, or a look, or better still, 
a golden thought whispered in my ear, has 
revived my admiration, and enveloped her rude 
figure with the lightness and floating grace of 
a Hebe. There was something so new and 
startling about her—she had such a way of 
sending the fire into her immense, “‘lamping” 
eyes, and her way of thinking was so glorious- 
ly fresh and peculiar, that talking with her was 
a constant surprise. The king in the story 
need never have offered gold for a new sensa- 
tion with such a woman in his kingdom, 


I had been at Ballston a week, and had be- 
come exceedingly interested in Meeta. We 
rode and rambled together, she taught me Ger- 
man, and I taught her billiards, we discoursed 
and satirized and sentimentalized, talked of 
every thing dreamed of in philosophy,—-but 
strangely enough, whatever the theme with 
which we began, we were sure to fall at last 
into speculations upon the pedlar and his ac- 
complishments, The interest, to my surprise, 
too, seemed to be mutual, for we encountered 
him at every turn in the road, and I met his 
eye fixed upon me from some window or door 
—daneing or promensading—whenever and 
wherever I was in company with my fair friend. 
Even at Barhydt’s, when we had paddled off 
in a canoe to float away a hot afternoon under 
the cool shelter of the wood upon the western 
side of the little lake, the pedlar’s voice, sing- 
ing one of his richest ballads, came out over the 
water, and presently his figure appeared among 
the trees, and he stood, thinking himself un- 
seen, and watched us till we went ashore. I 
was-a little captivated with the romance of the 
circumstance, and as we drove loiteringly home 
at sunset, I indulged myself with a famous cas- 
tle in the air, apparently much more to my own 
amusement than that of my fair companion, who 
leaned over the side of the tilbury, absorbed 
in her own thoughts, and scarce paying me 
Mets attention even of an encouraging monosyl- 
able. 

There was no dance that evening, and the 
pedlar, as usual when there was nothing else 
to be done, was called in to sing. Meeta had 
been walking up and down the long hall upon 
my arm, and as she seated herself upon the 
sofa, he took his station opposite, where the 
light of the chandelier fell full upon his face, 
and struck at once into one of his most pas- 
sionate songs. The excitement of it seemed 
to transform him. His head rose gradually from 
its usual drooping position, his lips curved into 
an expression of mingled scorn and tenderness, 
and at passages of his verse he struck his foot 
violently on the floor, and threw his hand over 
the strings with an energy that I supposed com- 
mon only to the excitable frame of the impro- 
visatore. He stood a moment when the song 
was closed, and then, without bowing to the 
company, or assuming his general modest de- 
meanour, as usual, he threw his guitar with a 
haughty gesture over his arm, and strided out 
of the room. 

There was a general silence for a minute, 
and every eye was fixed on the door through 
which he had passed, Pride, in one of an in- 
ferior station, however, is not a quality likely 
to meet with much favour in such an atmo- 
sphere, and the severe remarks made in our 
hearing upon his conduct were fast bringing a 
cloud over the changeful features of Meeta, 
when I broke in upon her reflections with some 
expression of admiration at his fine pride, which 
seemed to give her a satisfaction scarcely war- 
ranted, as { thought, by the importance of the 
subject. There is a convenient vanity in our 
nature, which disposes readily of these doubt- 
ful cases, and soon forgetting my wonder, I. 
grew eloquent upon an impromptu theory of 
the effect of musical talent in ennobling the 
character, and when we parted for the night, 
I went to my room with a feeling of self com- 
placency much more elevated than usual, 


I found Tom seated at my table with his 
claret and sandwiches, laughing, in the full tide 
of composition, over a new-born epigram, It 
was two hours to midnight, and I sat down and 
commenced a sonnet to Meeta, for the morn- 
ing’s Gazette. I hammered upon it, crassa 
Minerva, till near twelve, and was just vexing 
out the last limping Alexandrine, when a rapid 
and spirited air upon a guitar from the court 
beneath arrested my attention. The next mo- 
ment a blind creaked upon its hinge, and look- 
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ing out I saw a handkerchief shaken through 
the opening, and heard the sweetest of the 
German diminutives of endearment which I had 
learned the day before, addressed to the musi- 
cian. An earnest conversation followed, and 
at last, after a few words in a more passionate 
tone from the gentleman, the lady disappear- 
ed, as I presumed, to join him below. Lascel- 
les was too busily occupied to attend to what 
he supposed was only an ordinary serenade, 
and leaving the room without question, I gain- 
ed the outer door just in time to catch a glimpse 
of a white dress passing out before me. The 
length of the winding staircare had given me 
time to reflect, and I stood a minute with my 
hand on the lock, doubting, even if my suspi- 
cions were correct, the honour and propriety 
of intruding. Jealousy and wounded vanity, 
however, soon overcame all scruples, and step- 
ping out of the collonade, I saw before me, in 
the broad moonlight—Meeta and the pedlar! 

It seemed to me as if the night had grown 
suddenly sultry. I wondered how I could have 
been so cool the last two hours. My sounet 
perhaps (ahem!—hang the sonnet! 1 was glad 
I had not finished it) my sonnet must have ab- 
sorbed my attention. Well—what should I do? 
knock down the pedlar—or go to bed—-or give 
Meeta a specimen of heroics? 1 was turning 
up my wristband with an indefinite determina- 
tion of something, I did not know what-—when 
a heavy hand, without any warning of approach, 
was laid upon my shoulder, 

had better not,” said Lord H 
as I turned suddenly round, and met his steady 
eye, which even in the deep shadow of his 
broad hat, had an expression perfectly legible. 

** And why not, sir,” I replied, preparing to 
follow the lovers, ** is he not a puppy of a ped- 
lar, and—— 

‘* No, sir!”? (how very positive a voice sounds 
by moonlight!) ‘No, sir,--he is not a ped- 
Jar, and if { do not mistake him, he is no: pup- 

y. But if you must follow them, with your 
eave I’ll bear you company.” And slipping 
his arm very coolly through mine, he walked 
me off in the direction they had taken. 

«‘ And pray, sir,” said I, when we were fair- 
ly in the shadows upon the dark side of the 
street, ** what interest have you in this ro- 
mance?” 

** None—except the desire to see two very 
true lovers happy. 1 was struck with the ap- 

earance of the pedlar on his first arrival, and 
bis various accomplishments soon convinced 
me that he was masquerading. I observed his 
attention to the movements of your fair friend, 
and in one of my unseasonable rambles, over- 
heard a conversation in German like the one 
which first startled you to-night. 1 found an 
opportunity the next day to take him aside, and 
he told me what I now think proper to tell 
you, that he was a forbidden lover of Meeta’s 
from the Rhine—a gentleman German student 
who has had the romance to follow his mistress 
to this country, and after a year’s wanderings 
as a pedlar, has found her accidentally here. 
She is travelling with her uncle, who does not 
know him personally, and to-night, if you do 
not mar the plot, I think it probable he will 
persuade her to elope with him--a measure I 
should not recommend if I had not studied his 
character and did not believe it for their mu- 
tual happiness.” 

Here wasathunderbolt! I saw through the 
matter. Her preference for my society had 
arisen from my innocent admiration of her lo- 
ver! I was but the stalking horse after all! 
Well—if I ever trust symptoms more 

We had arrived at the end of the street, and 
Meeta and her friend were entering the cover- 
ed alcove of the South wells. We approached 
and overheard him pleading eloquently with 
her’to abandon her uncle. She hesitated long, 
‘but at length consented. 

«“ And yet,” said the Baron, checking him- 
self in the midst of his raptures, **I have no 
horses, and we cannot get away at this time of 
the night.” 

I flatter myself I stepped out very dramati- 
cally from behind the large elm that flings its 
shadow over the spring. “ Dont let that fret 
you, my dear Baron, my friend Lascelles’ horse 
Tempest is a fourteen-miler, and will put you 
in Albany before daylight without whip. | 
will take the responsibility of Tom’s anger, and 
harness him myself in five minutes.” 

I have an idea that Lord C——is the wan- 
dering Jew. There is strong proof that he has 
been Julius Czsar, Napoleon, and Count Die- 
bitch, and I have contrived a pretty theory 
(remind me to tell it to you) proving that he 
will appear next in Portugal, and after cruci- 


and revive the glory of the Abencerrages. 


fying Don Miguel, will cross over into Spain 


rampart of the citadel. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


ROME.—sByY LORD MORPETH. 


O thou eternal Rome—for to have been 

Is still to be—the world’s imperial Queen: 
Who but must feel thy tale of parted fame 
O’er his full heart as wide dominion claim, 

As when, on Conquest’s wing, the eagle flew 
Where the billows rolled, the breezes blew— 
As when the Sun, beneath his fav’ring ray, 
Saw not thy rival, beamed but on thy way? 


Mid each dim vestige of thy seven-fold hill, 
How fallen, but how lovely art thou still! 
Home of the wise, the warlike, and the free, 
F’en in thy ruin what is like to Thee? 
The earth’s wide circuit boasts no scene so bright 
As the lone relics of thy vanished might. 


Nor could the sons of all thy pomp and power 
More fondly love thee in thy loftiest hour, 
Not mid the Lictor band’s encircling state, 
Not in the Forum’s high and free debate, 
Not in the mingling frenzy of the war, 
Not in the rapture of the victor’s-car, 
Than he who dares to tune his feeble lay, 
In mournful homage of thy mightier day; 
Who wand’ring mid these scattered wrecks alone, 
In thy dead destinies forgets his own; 
Explores the broken an the crumbling fane, 
The doubtful hill, the desolated plain, 
Or idly stoops to cull the flowers, that wave, 
Fair and inglorious, o’er a Cesar’s grave. 


DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


[ From Annals of the Peninsular War, by the author 


of Cyril Thornton.} 
It was at this period of the action that Sir 


continued with a calm gaze to regard the re- 
giments engaged in his front. Captain Har- 
dinge threw himself from his horse, and took 
him by the hand; then, observing his anxiety, 
he told him the forty-second were advancing, 
and on this intelligence his countenance was 
observed to brighten. 

His friend Colonel Graham, now dismounted, 
and from the composure of his features, enter- 
tained hopes that he was not even wounded ; 
but observing the horrid laceration and effu- 
sion of blood, rode off for surgical assistance. 

Sir John Moore was removed from the field 
by a party of the forty-second. As the soldiers 
placed him in a blanket, his sword became en- 
tangled, and the hilt entered the wound. Cap- 
tain Hardinge attempted to take it off, but he 
stopped him, saying, ** It is as well as it is; 1 
had rather it should go out of the field with 
me.” Sir David Baird had previously been 
disabled by a severe wound, and the com- 
mand of the army now devolved on General 

While Sir John Moore was removing from 
the field, the expression of his countenance re- 
mained unchanged, and he gave utterance to 
no expression of pain, From this circumstance, 
Captain Hardinge gathered temporary hope 
that the wound might not be mortal, and ex- 
pressed it to the dying General. Hearing” this, 
he turned his head for a moment, and looking 
steadfastly at the wound, said, “ Wo, Hurdinge, 
I feel that to be impossible.’ Several times he 
caused his attendants to stop and turn him 
around, that he might gaze on the field of bat- 
tle, and when the firing indicated the advance 
of the British, he signified his satisfaction, and 
permitted the bearers to proceed. 

On examination by the surgeons, the wound 
of Sir John Moore was at once pronounced to 
be mortal, and from increasing pain he could 
speak but with difficulty. Observing his friend 
Colonel Anderson by his bed, he asked if the 
French were beaten, and then said, ‘* You 
know, Anderson, I have always wished to die this 
way. You will see my friends as soon as you can. 
Tell them every thing. Say to my mother’’—Here 
his voice failed from agitation, and he did not 
again venture to name her. When his strength 
was fast waning, and little more than a glimmer- 
ing of life‘remained, he said to Colonel Ander- 
son, “ I hope the people of England will be sutis- 
jied! I hope my country will do me justice.” Af- 
ter a while, he pressed the hand of Colonel 
Anderson to his body; and in a few minutes 
died withouta struggle. * * * 

At twelve o’clock, on the night of the six- 
teenth, the remains of Sir John Moore were 
removed to the citadel of Corunna, He had 


often said, that, if killed in battle, he wished to 


John Moore received his death wound. He 
was engaged in watching the contest about El- 
vina, when a cannon shot struck him on the 
breast and beat himtothe ground. He raised 
himself immediately to a sitting posture, and 


attending by turns, 
cured; and the body, without being undressed, 


tary cloak and blai.kets, 


feared that, in the event of a serious attack, 


duties to their General. 
The body was borne to the grave by the 


read by the chaplain ; the corpse was covered 


alone with his glory.” 


ther of Napoleon. 
answer to Sir Walter Scott. 


with horror, but even turned me sick; and now 


how beings, who call themselves reasonable, 
and who have so much foresight, can employ 
this short existence, not in loving and aiding, 
but in putting an end to each others’ existence, 
as if rime did not himself do this with sufficient 
rapidity! What I thought at fifteen years of age, 
I still think—* wars with the pain of death, which 
society draws upon itself, are but organized bar- 
barisms, an inheritance of the savage state,’ dis- 
guised or ornamented by ingenious institutions 
and false eloquence.” 


There is something in sickness that breaks 
down the pride of manhood; that softens the 
heart, and brings it back to the feelings of in- 
fancy. Who that has languished, even in ad- 
vanced life, in sickness and despondency; who 
that has pined on a weary bed in the neglect 
and loneliness of a foreign land; but has thought 
on the mother “ that looked on his childhood,” 
that smoothed his pillow, and administered to his 
helplessness? Oh! there is an enduring tender- 
ness in the love of a mother to a son, that tran- 
scends all other affections of the heart. It is 
neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted 
by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor 
stifled by gratitude. She will sacrifice every 
comfort to his convenience; she will surrender 
every pleasure to his enjoyment; she will glory 
in his fame, and exult in his prosperity :—and, if 
misfortune overtake him, he will be the dearer 
to her from misfortune; and if disgrace settle 
upon his name, she will still love and cherish 
him in spite of his disgrace; and if all the world 
beside cast him off, she will be all the world to 
him,-—Jrving. 


Bernavotre.—The eighth volume of the Fami- 
ly Library, in the course of publication by the Har- 
pers of New York, contains the following account 
ot the election of Bernadotte, who raised himself 


from a private soldier in the ranks, and was elevated 
to the throne of Sweden. 


‘In March, 1809, Gustavus 1V. of Sweden was 
deposed and banished with the universal consent of 
nobles and people. His administration had been 
that of a madman; and to save the kingdom, no al- 
ternative remained but to sacrifice the king. His 
uncle, the Duke of Sudermania, was veitel to the 
throne; and as the latter had no children, the sue- 
cession vested in Christian, Prince of Sleswie Au- 
gustenberg. ‘This extraordinary revolution arrest- 
ed the destruction of Sweden as an independent na- 
tion. She had already lost Pomerania and Finland; 
France had seized on the one; Russia, more iniqui- 
tously, because wholly unprovoked, on the other. 
By the peace into which the new king had entered 
with Napoleon, she had recovered Pomerania and 
the Isle of Rugen; but Finland was fast in the fangs 
of Russia, and could not be extracted. The death 
of the Crown Prince in May, 1810, and the increas- 
ing infirmities of the aged king, plunged the nation 
into itsformer alarm. ‘The throne was again with- 
outa successor. It was resolved to elect one, and a 
diet was convoked for the purpose. At this time 
the condition of the kingdom was indeed precarious. 
Her unprincipled neighbour migkt not much longer 
remain satisfied even with Finland. At an hour’s 
warning, the legions of that power might be put in 
motion, to win the crown of the Goths for the suc- 
cessor of Rurick. Again France might reward the 
alliance of Denmark at the expense of Swedish in- 
dependence. What the nation wanted, was a prince 
of valour sufficient to defend her diminished territo- 
ries from foreign aggression, and of ability sufficient 
to promote her internal welfare. Several candidates, 


to be buried where he fell; and it was deter- 
mined that the body should be interred on the 
A grave was dug by a 
party of the ninth regiment, the Aides-de-camp 
No coffin could be pro- 


was wrapt by the officers of his staff in a mili- 
The interment was 
hastened, for about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the sound of firing was heard, and they 


they might be prevented from paying the last 


officers of his family; the funeral service was 
with earth ; and Sir John Moore “* was left 
The following is the language used by a bro- 
It is from Louis Bonaparte’s 
**}] have been enthusiastic and joyful as any 
one after a victory; but I also confess that the 


sight of a battle field has not only struck me 


that Lam advanced in life | cannot understand 
any more than I could at fifteen years of age, 


— 
among others the king of Denmark, were proposed 
and rejected; and after deliberating two months, the 
choice of the diet fell on Bernadotte, the Prince of 
Ponte Corvo. Unexpected as such a choice mug 
have been to all Europe, little could be said againg 
it when announced. If a great soldier were wanted, 
where look but among the conquering heroes of 
France? and of these heroes, who stood higher thar 
the Prince of Ponte Corvo? If he had not the des. 
perate reckless courage of a Ney, a Murat, or a 
Lannes, he was probably superior to all these col. 
leetively, in the qualities no greg to form the ge. 
neral. If the victories gained by his unaided skill 
were not so splendid as those of a few other mar. 
shals, this was to be imputed to want of opportuni. 
ty alone; certain it is, that both officers and men had 
a firmer reliance on his talents and character than 
on those of almost any other general. If he had not 
the comprehensive military genius of a Massena, 
he was fully equal to that veteran in seience. In 
short, he was such a soldier as the occasion required, 
bold enough to bid defiance to the most dreadful 


enemies of Sweden, and prudent enough not to riskP 


her fate on a desperate struggle.” 
* * * * * * 


‘¢ The old king died February 5th, 1818, and the 


Crown Prince succeeded by the title of Charles 
XIV. His coronation as King of Sweden took 
place in the capital, May 11th; as king of Norway 
at Drontheim, September 7th.—Both before and 
since his accession to the throne, Charles John has 
laboured with unceasing activity and acknowledged 
ability for the good of his people. His fidelity in 
the execution of the laws, his respect for the rights 
of his subjects, his anxiety for their lasting welfare, 
are acknowledged by all. He is a great encourayer 
of arts and letters; among other proofs of which may 
be reckoned the society which he has established 
for the improvement of agriculture, and the valuable 
library which he purchased for the university of 


Upsal—both at his own private expense.—His son, f 
Oscar, Duke of Sudermania, born July 4th, 1799, | 


is spoken of as worthy of his excellent father; but 


one day ascend the Swedish throne in preference to 
him, appears extremely doubtful. That prince 
(who assumes the title of count Itterburg) is pos 


high in the military service of Austria, and above 
all, he is nephew to the emperor of Russia. His 
father, the dethroned Gustavus, is still living in 
obscurity somewhere in Germany, where he takes 
no higher title than that of Colonel Gustaffson.” 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


How TO PRESERVE THE COMPLEXION.—To the 
question which has been proposed to us by some 
of our female readers—‘* What is the best fluid as 
an ordinary wash for the face—calculated, while it 
removes impurities from the skin, to preserve un- 
impaired the freshness of the complexion?” We 
reply, without hesitation—simple soap and water 
—both articles being as pure as can be obtained, 
We have pointed out, in a former number, most of 
those causes by which the softness, transparency, 
and brilliant colour of the skin, are impaired. These 
being carefully avoided—daily ablutions with soap 
and water will effectually answer all the purposes 
for which a long list of cosmetic lotions are in vain 
resorted to. Our female readers may rest assured 
that the only beautifiers of the skin are person- 
al cleanliness—regular exercise—temperance—pure 
air, and a cheerful temper. If any one of these be 
neglected, the skin and complexion will invariably 
suffer. 

It is only by preserving the skin free from all 
impurities, and thus enabling it to perform, with 
freedom, its important functions, that any external 
application is at all useful. ‘To this end there is 
nothing so well adapted as pure water, with the oc- 
casional addition of soap. ‘hey who, from a ridicu- 
lous idea that washing frequently with water injures 
the skin, substitute distilled liquor, Cologne water, 
or any other fluid, simple or compound, pursue a 
practice most effectually calculated to destroy its 
suppleness, transparency, and smoothness, and to 
cover it with unseemly blotches. 

But it is not merely as a local wash we would en- 
force upon all the use of pure water. When applied 
in the form of a bath to the whole surface, at those 
seasons of the year in which its use, in this manner, 
can with propriety be resorted to, it is productive 
of the most beneficial effeets—promoting the gene- 
ral well-being of the system, as well as that healthy 
condition of the skin, independent of which it can 
lay no pretensions whatever to beauty. It is a well- 
known fact, that those nations by whom bathing is 
the most frequently resorted to, are those distin- 
uished, most generally, for elegance of form and 
reshness of complexion.—Journal of Health. 


The following statement signed by fourteen debt- 
ors in the New York prison, is published in the 
Evening Journal of that city of Friday last. 


_ It is the usual custom to ring a bell at, or about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, for the purpose of ap- 
prising those who are confined, that it is the time to 
procure the water for the night. On the afternoon, 
revious to the evening to which we now allude, 20 

ll was heard to ring, and it was reasonable to con- 


clude, that the keeper neglected to give the usual sig- 


whether the heir of the old race of kings may not | 


sessed of many admirable personal qualities; he is | 
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; at all events, even admitting that the bell was 
rung, «nd that all heard it, from some inadvertency, 
one of the rooms was not supplied with water. Ona 
request of one of the inmates to go down and get a 
bucket of water, the keeper replied, ‘not one drop 
hall you have to-night,’ at the same time shutting 
he door against him. The prisoner urged the ne- 
cessity of having water, but finding that the turnkey 
would neither get it himself, nor permit any one 
else to procure it, he told him he would publish him 
jn the papers to-morrow, to which the turnkey re- 
plied, ‘ he would put him in Bridewell, and if he 
said much he would put him immediately into the 
cells.?- He then came back, unlocked the door, and 
commenced putting his threat into execution. He 
seized the prisoner by the throat, who exerted him- 
selfin self defence. ‘The keeper immediately came 
to the assistance of the deputy, both of whom suc- 
ceeded in dragging the young man down stairs, tear- 
ing his clothes very much, and otherwise injuring 
his person. 

The keeper, however, concluded, on getting down 
stairs, that a mere request to procure water was 
hardly sufficient cause to lock a man up in the cells; 
while the deputy keeper continued in loud exclama- 
tions of ‘lock him up in the cells!” The keeper at 
length allowed the young man to proceed and get a 
bucket of water, and requested him to hush up the 
matter, and say nothing more about it; but if this 
had been the first and only instance of cruel and ar- 
ditrary treatment, it would have been passed over 
and forgiven as the keeper desired. Such, however, 
is not the ease, and we are accordingly obliged to 
place our grievance before the public, through whose 
yoice we cannot fail to obtain redress. Indeed, we 
cannot urge it in too strong language, the absolute 
necessity of placing over us keepers of more ability 
and humane feelings than the present incumbents. 


THE MAIL ROBBERS. 


The trial of Wilson for the robbery of the mail 
closed on Saturday at two o’clock, and in a few mi- 
nutes afterwards the jury rendered a verdict of guilty 
upon allthe counts. Of course, he incurs the extreme 
penalty of the law. , 

We still think it would be proper that no part of 
the evidence of this trial should be published until 
Porter’s case is disposed of. But as other papers are 
giving it at length we use that portion of the minutes 
we have in which he has the least concern. Our re- 
port stops before the cenfessions of Wilson com- 
mence, the publication of which at present would be 
an act of gross injustice. 

The Reading Mail left Philadelphia on the 6th 
December last at half past 2 in the morning, with 

ten passengers, one of whom was seated with the 
driver. Upon reaching Turner’s lane, about three 
miles from the city, the coach was stopped by a man 
taking hold of one of the leaders: at the same mo- 
ment two men mounted the box, presenting pistols to 
the driver and outside passenger, commanding them 
to stop, or they would blow them through; the dri- 
ver whipped his horses, but they were effectually 
stopped. ‘The two assailants then attempted to ex- 
tinguish the lamps, one of whom ar to accom- 
plish his object, a third came up, with his face co- 
vered by a handkerchief, and dashed the light out 
with his pistol. ‘They were then forced to leave the 
box, and the passenger was rifled of some papers 
and change, and tied with his handkerchief. ‘The 
robbers then proceeded to the coach door, the pas- 
sengers had been suddenly awakened, and upon as- 
ccrtaining that there were no weapons in the stage 
they agreed, with one exception, to remain quiet, 
aud proceeded to secrete their property. They were 
compelled to leave the stage separately; robbed and 
tied by one man, the two others standing guard with 
their pistols. ‘he baggage was then thrown out by 
the same person, and the driver compelled to open 
the boot containing the mails, which were taken out 
aud cut open; which being accomplished, the pas- 
servers were ordered to re-enter the coach, and the 
driver was thrown upon his seat. After remaining 
inthis condition some time, the passengers liberat- 
ed each other from their bonds, and all returned to 
the city. 

The following other particulars were stated in the 
course of the testimony. 

The outside passenger had $35 in a book, with 
some papers, in a side pocket, the papers were taken 
out and the book returned, the money escaping no- 
tice: from his other pockets were taken about $6,. 
his keys, penknife, and watch. Whilst the process 
of robbing each individual was going on, one pas- 
senger asked for tobacco, which a robber gave him; 
another begged for his watch, which was returned; a 
third desired to have his hat put on his head, which 
Was complied with. One of them asked for straw to 
stand on, but was not accommodated. Upon begging 
for the restoration of his papers a passenger was tol 
that the whole affair woul no doubt be published, 
and he would then send them to his address. 


Among the questions put by the assailants was 
Whether any ladies were in the stage; upon being an- 
Swered in the negative, he told the passengers to be 
{uct or he would kill them. Isaac Clark, of Millers- 
town, told his companions, whilst in the stage, that 
4s there were only three they ought to make resist- 
ance, but they replied that it was not prudent. His 

orts proving ineffectual, he hid his money with the 
€xception of $10 or 15, which he gave up, saying at 

© same time that if the others had assisted him, 
ley would not have been able to obtain his money. 
The answer was ‘I like to see a man of spunk—take 


It is a well-built, flourishing village, with a 


off your cravat and let me tie you.’ Clark answered 
‘No, Sir, if you will tie a smal! man, I will give 

ou my handkerchief,” to which he replied ‘ take 
it out quickly.’ ‘TI replied? says Clark ‘don’t be ina 
hurry. I gave him my handkerchief and he tied my 
hands behind me. I then drew up to the man who 
stood guard, having the pistol presented, wishing to 
learn his features so that I might recognise him. He 
said, stand off, Sir. I replied I hope you are not 
afraid_ot a small man and him bound too; to which 
he said, no Sir, but I do not want you to be any better 
acquainted with me. I replied, [ hope Sir we will 
have a better and longer acquaintance than this. He 
appeared to understand me, and said I hope not Sir. 
I tried three or four times to approach him for the 
purpose of learning his features, but each time he 
presented his pistol, and ordered me to stand off.’ 
After all was over, Clark found his valuable property 
in the stage where he had left it, and unbound him- 
self and the others. 

Pawnbrokers testified that on the 16th and 21st 
December, Wilson brought to them watches, identi- 
fied as belonging to two of the passengers: he called 
himselfa carpenter; to one gave hisname John James, 
to the other George Brown. | 

Jeffers, a Baltimore public officer, testified to the 
following effect: 

I arrested the prisoner on some other charge in 
Baltimore, Jan. 26 last, followed him into a garden 
and called him by, name, upon which he drew a pis- 
tol. I said to him George you won’t shoot me? I 
then seized him by his cravat and wrist, a scuffle en- 
sued. I called for a black man to assist me, but he 
was so frightened he would not—the landlord came 
down, and by mistake seized me. I asked him to 
assist me to take the pistol from him, which he did. 
1 took him to a magistrate, and thence to jail. I told 
him I suspected he was one of those who robbed the 
Reading and Kimberton mail, he said he was.— 
Morning Journal. 


AuBURN—Is situated 175 miles west from 
Albany, and 8 miles south of the Erie Canal. 


population of about 3,500. ‘The village is in- 
tersected by the Owasco River, which is the 
outlet of the Owasco Lake, and in its passage 
through the town, affords a water power for 
various manufacturing establishments. The 
Auburn State Prison is within the limits of the 
village, and has the Owasco River flowing by 
one of its sides. The water power of the river 
is used for some of the prison workshops. The 
area enclosed by the prison walls is five acres. 
The buildings occupy three sides of a square; 
they are three and four stories im height, and» 
are constructed of hammered limestone. When 
viewed from a distance, the dark hue of the 
lofty walls and battlemented buildings, remind 
the European traveller of the seats of baronial 
power and splendour. The prison contains 
650 convicts, 25 of whom are women. 


Freaks or Justice.—A man was tried by 
Mr. Justice Garrow at Nottingham, on the 
16th, and two men-were tried at Dorchester by 
Mr. Justice Bosanquet on the same day, whose 
sentences present one of those cases that so 
often startle the unenlightened. The first was 
William Hilary, for stabbing a man named 
Simons. Simons gave Hilary some very slight 
cause of offence, and hestripped to fight. While 
about to set to,one Morris,Simons’ friend, dis- 
played a sword-stick, which Simons had given 
him; and Hilary drawing a knife, immediately 
plunged it into Simons’ side. Verdict, “* man- 
slaughter;” sentence, two years imprisonment. 
Now for Judge Bosanquet’s' men—Two lads 
named ‘Wilmot, brothers, the one nineteen, the 
other seventeen, were indicted for assaulting 
and slaying four—sheep! two ewes and two 
lambs, and maiming a fifth—a ewe. No cause 
of offence on the part of the cattle was shown; 
there was some doubt in the case, but the par- 
ties were found guilty; sentence, transportation 
for life! One man takes away a fellow-crea- 
ture’s life, on pretences which would hardly 
have justified an angry word, and is sentenced 
to two years imprisonment: two mere boys, in 
wickedness or wantonness—call it either—kill 
four of their neighbour's sheep, and are sen- 
tenced to, banishment for lifel—Eng. Paper. 


There is a new fashion coming up among our 
editors, of calling our steam boats steamers. 
This is the English name, and a vile name it 
is. It is not explicit; and means absolutely no- 
thing. A steam mill, a steam distillery, a steam 
doctor, are all steamers,as much as vessels 
that are propelled by steam. A captain of a 
steam boat, or its owners, or the passengers 


wlio cafi’be bribed to perjure himself. 


boat. Any thing may be a steamer. Besides, 
the name is borrowed, and there we protest 
against it; for as the Americans invented steam 
vessels, and gave them a name, we should feel 
a pride in adhering to that name, instead of 
adopting the one invented by the English,’who 
got the steam boat itself from us.—ZJdlinois In- 
telligencer. 


Mysterrovs.—On Saturday morning the daughter 
of a very respectable citizen left the boarding 
school at which she has been receiving her education, 
in Dominick street, for the purpose of woes that 
day and Sunday, at the residence of her grandfather 
in the lower part of the city, and she has not since 
been heard oft She is described as being about 11 
or 12 years old, large for her age, and had on when 
she left the school, a black silk frock, and a straw 
cottage bonnet; she had in her hand a small work 
basket containing some articles of clothing. 
Courier. 


THUMPING WON’T MAKE A GENTLEMAN.— 
Two eminent members of the Irish Bar, 
Messrs. Doyle and Yelverton, quarrelled, some 
years ago, so violently, that from words they 
came to blows. Doyle,the more powerful man, 
(at fists at least,) knocked down his adversary 
twice, exclaiming with vehemence, “ You 
scoundrel, I’ll make you behave yourself like a 
gentleman!” To which Yelverton, rising, an- 
swered with equal indignation, “No, sir, never; 
I defy you, I defy you! you can’t do it!” 


PERJURY. 


We have a horrid idea of the principles of 
a man who would deliberately take a false oath. 
Perjury, in this sense, is a crime of the deepest 
magnitude. An individual, who, with delibe- 
ration, would call upon God so to deal with 
him, as he should deserve to be dealt with, in 
reference to the truth of the matter he was 
about to relate, and then to speak falsely—such 
a man, we say, would not hesitate to commit 
murder. There should be nothing indistinct 
in the recollection of him who calls upon hea- 
ven to bear witness to the truth of his attesta- 
tion. Ifthe thing is not as certain as sight, 
he should never depend upon the clearness of 
his meméry. Above all others, he is a villain, 


The same fellow, under other circumstances, 
could be bribed to assassinate. Such an act 
evinces total and absolute depravity.—Yet we 
have seen men stand up and commit perjury, 
as coolly as they would drink wine. We have 
seen them ready to swear to any thing, and 
every thing, and yet afterwards talk of princi- 
ple, and humanity, and religion. If a curse of 
desolation does not mark the paths of such, jus- 
tice cannot be’ satisfied. A perjured man is 
lost to.all the attributes of virtue—he is an 
apostate from integrity and principle. 


who go by steam, are steamers, as well as the 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO MY LADY LOVE. 
“ [ think of thee at morn, when first 
The sunbeams through my casement burst, 
To thee cach hour throughout the day 
My truant thoughts will steal away, 
And night itself but brings to me, 
One long unbroken dream of thee.”’ 
As the mariner turns to the star, 
Looking down on the placegof his birth, 
When the wrath of the hurricane moans from afar, 
And the wing of the tempest is forth; 
So I, in the day of despair, 
Turn back for a beam of thy smile, 
And nerved for the strife of the world and of care, 


Stein boldly life’s torrent and guile. 


Thou hast been to me all that the vine 
May be to the storm beaten oak, 

And round me thy white arms as tenderly twine, 
When fate gives her bitterest stroke ; 

As dew to the sun wither’d flower, 
Thy love has come bland to my soul, 

Thy fond arms as fresh as the earliest shower, 
Around me in tenderness stole. 


The faith that I pledg’d in my youth 
Has grown with the strength of my years, 
And the being that gave me her heart in its truth, 
Ere her cheek had been sullied by tears— 
Has been true to the vow that she made, 
When the moonlight came down from the sky, 
And shone on the forehead that knew not a shade, 
As the night wind went hurrying by. 


Then come, though devoted thou art, 


As pure is the passion that swells in my heart, 
As accents that hierarchs speak ; 

The world it has flattered in vain, 
Thy faith is as firm as of yore, 

Thy brow without shadow, thy heart without stain, 
If I loved not I fain must adore! LEO. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
ENGLISH WRITERS. 


The English magazine writers embellish 
their essays with some of the most lavish 
tints of art, yet on their gaudy pages the 
transient gleams of truth are obscured by 
unparalleled nonsense. Behold a specimen 
from one of these oracles,—‘ the gift of 
poetry is useless, unless it is bestowed dur- 
ing the fitful light, and rude manners of na- 
tional infancy,’’—where is the practised ear 
that can tolerate the coarse ballad that 
charms uncultivated minds?—then he adds, 
“a true poet is always of unsound mind, 
and if he have any gleams of truth, it is the 
truth of madness!!” 

When English writers of the present era 
catch the inspiration of a new idea, the illus- 
trious stranger is announced by a flourish of 
trumpets, it is enshrined in gorgeous clouds, 
and reverberated from page to page in each 
reflected hue of bright and pale that a la- 
boured imagery can possibly assume; all the 
literary corps simultaneously follow the pio- 
neer, and every book produced during that 
year is of the same pattern. The English 
nation attach inconceivable value to fashion- 
able usage; the most dangerous and ridicu- 
lous modes are started by venality to catch 
the idle and dissipated, and find among that 
people not only patrons, but idolaters. They 
doat on novels, and were, until lately, fasci- 
nated with ghost stories. They reward the 


| professors of the most frivolous of the arts, 


with a prodigality that excites the pity and 


contempt of the rest of Europe; yet they are 


a grave people, and though devoted imi- 
tators of imported fashions, they unceasingly 


depreciate other nations, and exalt their 


own; every pen in the country is unani- 
mously engaged in this work—no wonder, 
therefore, that they have succeeded in con- 
vincing themselves of their superiority, and 
perhaps have made a few proselytes in Ame- 
rica. Whence springs this clanish princi- 
ple, this ignorant and vulgar hostility to 
other lands—is it from national bashfulness 
and depression of spirits—dull and bashful 
individuals are often proud and sullen, tor- 
mented by the. secret consciousness of a 
perpetual disadvantage, that by defect of 
gayety and self-possession their merits are 
tarnished and obscured, and their whole 
course of action exhibited in false and con- 
temptible colours—may nota nation be self- 
convicted of a similar disqualification? 
Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you will feel in- 
clined to accuse me of unwarranted severi- 
ty, but you have read the effusions of En- 
glish tourists, and the inferences of their 
reviewers; are they liberal, pacific, exempt 
from malice as respects this or any other 
country they have visited—or is detraction 
the exclusive prerogative of Englishmen, 
and a forbearance to be exercised towards 
their faults, which they have never shown 
to even the semblance of error in us. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
GRIEF. 


Far from reverencing grief as a duty, we 
should brand it as a crime, and deem those 
“the only hypocrites deserving praise,” 
who dissemble its effects when unconquera- 


And yield me the gush of thy cheek, - 


ble—but fond of gratuitous misery, we de- 


— 
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cree to it horrors almost divine; we blend 
it with all the embellishments of life, and it 
forms a part of our recreations; poetry, mu- 
sic, and painting, all wear the sombre live- 
ry of tragedy; it is the theme and strain of 
bard and minstrel ; even the ephemeral song, 
written for the solace of an idle hour, 
breathes of the elegiac muse; disappoint- 
ment, regret, despair, the tomb, its sad ac- 
companiments, mournful decorations, the 
melancholy cypress and withering flower, 
are the chosen imagery of our most fashion- 
able songs ;—we reverse the practice of that 
Greek nation, who raised altars to mirth, 
sculptured games on their tombs, and re- 
joiced in the death of their friends. 


April 22. 
PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, May 8, 1830. 


E. P. 


CLERICAL. 

The editor of the Washington Spectator, 
a man of character and tact, and a clergy- 
gyman, has in his last paper published some 
strictures on Judge Hopkinson’s letter, re- 
cently printed in this journal. The style 
of the Washington writer is inflated and 
pompous, possessing more sound than sub- 
stance, yet blended with a tone of elo- 
quence, that, with some, may win attention 
if not regard. We quote a passage in proof. 


“Tt isa just and formidable cause of alarm 
to benevolent and virtuous minds, that in- 
fidelity, or in other words irreligion, is at 
the present day breaking out in every _ 

renous form upon the body politic. Pro- 
aneness and blasphemy breathe infection 
from hall and mausoleum, and methodical 
lewdness fumes from cabin and kennel. 
From head to foot there is a continued in- 
crease of ** wounds, bruises, and putrifying 
sores.” And from the nature and progress 
of the disorder, there are small means to 
foreknow with certainty, yet great reason 
to dread its deadliness. Just so it was with 
revolutionary France.” 


This language when applied to Judge 
Hopkinson’s letter, and its effects upon-so- 
ciety, only seems to render the writer ridi- 
culous. On more than one occasion we have 
endeavoured to point out the deleterious 
consequences that an excess of zeal, on 
the part of the clergy, (or we should rather 
say,a few reckless members of that respect- 
able body,) entails upon society. They 
pounce upon the slightest dereliction from 
their own peculiar doctrines, and denounce 
as infidels, atheists, and worse, every man 
who has sufficient independence of mind to 
avow a different course of religious belief. 
We shall take up the Rev. Mr. Colton’s ob- 
jections to the Judge’s letter, in the order 
in which they are given. He says it is some- 
what singular, that the learned Judge would 
devote twenty years to a knowledge of ju- 
risprudence, and yet think it unwise to at- 
tempt acquiring a knowledge of divine go- 
vernment. 

Mark this, gentle reader. The Rev. Wal- 
ter Colton marvels that the ways of God 
and his government, are not acquired with 
as much facility as the laws of man! It was 
the diffidence of Judge Hopkinson, and his 
conviction that the mysteries of heaven and 
the certain truths of religion were inscruta- 
ble, that led him into an admission, that he 
could not and did not pretend to fathom 
those mysteries. And yet this is objected to, 
on what grounds we cannot say, except on 


a gratuitous slander. The direct lie given 


dividual of such character and abilities as 


posed to consider religious disputation as 
conducive to the happiness of mankind, we 
will merely refer him to the Inquisition of 
Spain in proof of his argument. These are 
the principal objections of the Spectator, 
and whilst we award to its editor a desire 
to advocate the religion of which he is an 
unworthy member, we assure him, that 
unwarrantable attacks on the sentiments of 
such men as Judge Hopkinson, will rather 
derogate from than advance the cause he 
espouses. 

We have never known a production so 
extensively circulated and applauded, as 
the letter to which the Spectator adverts. It 
isa certain evidence that the American peo- 
ple are anxious that the spirit of liberal sen- 
timent and free inquiry should exist among 
them, aud however erroneous may be the 
views, however sceptical the doctrines there 
advanced, the whole practice of the Judge’s 
life is a model that might be held up with 
advantage to the rising generation. 


THE PRIZE TALE. 

We have seldom seen a production co- 
pied with more extension or avidity, than 
that to which a premium was awarded by 
the New York Amulet, We stated in our 
last, that generally speaking, we have a 
contemptuous opinion of prize stories and 
poems, founded on an examination into the 
merits of the various productions that have 
been thus distinguished. It was with asen- 
sation of pleasure, therefore, that in a late 
number of the Edgefield Hive, we met with 
some critical observations in reference to 
the prize story of the Amulet. We say plea- 
sure, not because we are disposed to question 
the merits of the article, or to doubt its su- 
periority over many other effusions of the 
kind that have been similarly distinguished, 
but merely that our brother of the Hive has, 
in venturing to criticise a prize production, 
shown a specimen of independence that we 
admire, and because on the other hand, this 
branch of our literature requires examina- 
tion. It is so much the practice of editors 
to laud productions that come recommended 
as prize performances, that many a piece 
has been palmed upon the ‘public as pos- 
sessing remarkable merits, when it was 
highly disgraceful to our national literature. 


exercised in these matters, and whilst we 
recommend the strictures of the Hive to 
future candidates for literary reputation, we 
admit possessing a most favourable opinion 
of the author’s abilities to whose production 
they refer. 


The following sentence of the “ Prize 
Tale” is faulty. 

“The strong and emphatic language of 
holy writ—is almost impuissant when paint- 
ing the awful horrors of infidel unbelief.” 
This sentence is worse than tautological: 
“strong and emphatic” are synonimes: 
“strong is almost weak;” but “ infidel un- 
belief” involves as much obscurity as any 
thing which could issue from the reveries 
of drunkenness or the vagaries of infidelity. 


those of bigotry. 


Infidelity and unbelief both imply the ne- 


There should be a more severe censorship | 


Again, the Spectator says, “ that religious | gation of faith, and that two negatives make 


isputation being th f seas of | | 
biy of grammar, which would make the reading 


a positive is one of the most obvious rules 


according to grammatical construction, the 


awful horrors of the christian faith, an idea 
by one in so humble a station of life as the | 


i r.and to anin- tended to impress upon his readers. The 
a ee = | writer would have been less shrouded in the 
; P ‘majesty of language, and his ideas more 
Judge Hopkinson, argues little for the mo- accessible to common sense, if he had ex- 


desty of the former, and whilst he is dis- | pressed himself as follows: 


very different from the one the writer in- 


Even the strong or emphatic language of 
holy writ is comparatively weak when 
painting the horrors of the unbeliever, or 
what are the consequence of unbelief. 

What are we to understand by “ Protean 
drunkenness?” 

The writer not only calls to his aid a 
frightful array of heathen mythology in sup- 
port of the christian faith, but is rather 
lavish in his use of the hyperbole. “ The 
horrors of infidel unbelief,’ and the destruc- 
tion to the body and soul from Protean 
drunkenness are represented as “ more dire 
than the fabled furies.” Their abysses 
fiercer than ‘“Cocytus or Phlegethon.” 
Their grasp more powerful than the “ ser- 
pents of Laocoon”—their burthens more 
wearisome than the “ the stone of Sisyphus,” 
or “ the wheel of Ixion.”” We can scarcely 
imagine, that to establish the christian faith, 
a resort to heathen mythology is necessary ; 
butif there is more punishment accompany- 
ing the practice of intemperance and infi- 
delity than awaits the future retribution of 
those crimes, it renders the threat of future 
punishment nugatory, as no state could be 
which would not better the pre- 
sent. We are ata loss, however, to imagine 
that if every bottle the drunkard empties 
were broken over his head, that his state 
would be more wearisome, or less tolerable 
than if he were in hell rollinga great stone 
up a steep to be returned on his head! The 
blow the writer aims at drunkenness and in- 
fidelity, seems to be lost in the mightiness 
of his effort. Perhaps the caricature would 
have been more horrific, and equally clas- 
sical and orthodoxical, to have represented 
the triple howlings of Cerberus, as filling 
the vast Tartarean regions with awful gloom 
whenever his six-fold powers of hearing 
gathers the distant blasphemies of the ap- 
proaching victim of intemperance and infi- 
delity! The incorrect spelling of Phlege- 
thon and Sisyphus may be attributed to the 
printer. 


The heroine of the story is a woman, and 
no woman—she is an “ angel’ who first ap- 
peared to her worshipper at ¢he ‘‘ Saratoga 
cotillions,” descended from an English sire 
and a “ cis-atlantic daughter of Eve:” from 
whom he caught the ‘“ blues!” “ Whose 
sweet lips seemed the balmy prison gates of 
delicious kisses, and on whose rose-leaf 
cheek played a pure and sanctified smile.” 
Her very picture seemingly ‘‘ instinct with 
the life of heaven,” seemed to surround the 
beholder with the perfect presence of Ve- 
nus, till he seemed dizzy with the rapture 
in the contemplation of a miniature of the 
** spirituelle.”—‘* As I gazed upon her sin- 
less brow, I have thought myself unworthy 
of her affections.”” How far the idolatry of 
the flesh is essential to the establishing of 
the true spiritual faith, we are not sufficient 
connoisseurs in orthodoxy to determine. 
How this high priest at the altar of Ve- 
nus, who could kiss away the tears of female 
sensibility, was less exhilarated by love than 
Burgundy, and could give up the “ delici- 
ous kisses” of his idolized “ spirituelle,”’ for 
the more exhilarating kissing of his bottle 
of the “‘ material,” is not a little paradoxical. 

“The vivid flashes of lightning that ever 
and anon darted athwart the gloom, were 
spurs to prick the sides of my intent,” the 
quotations accompanying the closing mem- 
ber of this sentence do not render the per- 
sonification less ludicrous or affected. 

The writer at length opens to his readers 
the catastrophe of iAtemperance and infi- 
delity, by causing its victim to inflict a 
mortal wound by stabbing the object of his 
idolatry! The reader may be at some loss to 
determine whether the sin of idolatry. or in- 
temperance weighed heaviest upon the de- 
sponding soul of Graham. But perhaps he 


may find his credulity more severely taxed 
by the catastrophe than by any of the pre- 
cedin 


sin’s dagger to the heart of his idol from the 
impulse of the most absurd conceit, that the 
“angel” of his youthful passion, who be- 


came the “‘sainted mother” of the child of § 


their pure affections, “‘ the counterfeit of her 
that bore her’’—had dishonoured “a fre- 
quenter of the hells,” the victim of intem- 


perance,and champion of infidelity, consti- J 
tutes an act apparently incompatible with jj 
the ravings of intemperance, or the suspi- | 


cions of infidelity—yea, hardly consistent 
with the mad blunders of insanity itself. 


To show our readers the character of the | 


incidents of the narrative—that the 
hero of the story should plunge the assas- ff 


abuse which a few foul-mouthed vilifiers are 9 li 


heaping upon the manes of the illustrious : ; 
dead, we quote the following from one of 


the daily newspapers published in this city. 


“Convinced that Byron was one of the 
most profligate of men, we never supposed 
him a downright devil; and were by no 
means surprised that his biographer—bis in- 
timate associate, and himself no very strict 
moralist—should believe that, in showing 
the causes of early irregularities, he was 
persuading the world to excuse them, In 
this, it seems to us, he has failed. The ex- 


tracts from his hero’s journals, and his let- J 
ters—composing by far the largest portion 7% 
of the book, and possessing extraordinary "@ 


interest—justify a more severe sentence than 
he has pronounced; and such, we believe, 
has been declared by a great majority of his 
readers. 


in the attempt to 


But the great difficulties of his | 
undertaking—supposing him to persevere | 
urify the fame of his | 


> 


friend—remain for the volume that we have | 


not yet seen. 
draw his inspiration from Soda water, be- 


After the poet has ceased to J 


taking himself—which no one, we believe, § 


has yet denied—to stronger potations, his 
writings became frequently so blasphemous 
and so obscene that his chief object seemed 
to be to silence all his decent. friends.— 


Moore will not risk his own character by | 


venturing to apologize for these effusions; 
but we feel strong curiosity to see how he 
will contrive to avoid consigning them and 
their author to contempt or abhorrence.” 
After reading the just, eloquent, and 
beautiful article from the pen of Halleck, 
which we copied last week from the New 
York American, how narrow and bigotted 
seems the mind—how craven and wormlike 


seems the spirit of such defamers as him we [ 


have quoted. 


If it required any evidence 7 


to prove the writer’s barrenness of genius, 
and his total want of sympathy, the gross | 
and unmanly character of this abuse is am- |) 


ply sufficient. Byron, he says, was one of 
the most profligate of men. How? In what 
did his profligacy consist? He was neither 
a drunkard nor an Epicurean, and as to his 
betaking himself to strong potations, and 
then indulging in blasphemous and obscene 
writings, it is well known that he is a pink 
of delicacy when contrasted with Shak- 
speare, and there is less blasphemy in his 
works than in those of Milton. 

_The editor of the Literary Subaltern re- 
quests us to excuse him for not calling on 
us when he was in this city, as he makes it 
a rule, when absent, never to visit a print- 
ing office. Our brother of the Subaltern 
sometimes oversteps the bounds of pru- 
dence. His pen frequently leads him beyond 
the bounds of discretion. Does he mean to 
insinuate that the vicinity of a printing of- 
fice would disgrace his honourable person? 
If so, he has mistaken his own character. 
The oftener he gets into respectable society 
the better, and though no printer ourself, 
(it would be no disgrace if we were) had he 
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called, our youngest apprentice might have 
taught him a lesson of gentility it would be 


well for_him to remember, 


Augustus Newton, Esq. has, during the 
past week, been held to bail in the sum of 
five thousand dollars, for the authorship of 
a pamphlet said to embrace a libel against 
R. Dillon Drake, one of the individuals in 
some sort concerned in the late unfortunate 
duel. The prosecution was instituted by 
Dr. Drake, The pamphlet is ably written, 
and fixes, through inference, with consider- 
able ingenuity, the publication of the New 
Brunswick letter on the person said to be 
libelled. An investigation will take place 
atthe next Mayor’s Court, when an account 


| of the whole transaction shall be furnished 


to our readers. 


Wilson, the mail robber, as will be seen 
from the detailed statement in another part 
of to-day’s impression, has been convicted of 
the offence charged against him, and will 
no doubt be hung. This is certainly a hard 
case, but one that can scarcely be avoided, 
as the clemency of the President is not re- 
markable on such occasions, judging from 
his hasty dismissal of the naval officers. Af- 
ter all, we cannot but feel a touch of sym- 


| pathy for this miserable criminal, especially 


when we remember how M‘Garvey, the 
brutal murderer of his wife, escaped death. 
Wilson is but twenty-three years of age, and 
it is a pity that he should go down to the 
grave in ignominy, before the greenness of 
youth has gone by. But the laws must be 
enforced. An example is necessary to re- 
strain outrages of this nature, which of late 
have so frequently been indulged in; and 
whilst we admit a sympathy for the crimi- 
nal, we would not urge an exercise of the 
pardoning power on the part of the execu- 
tive. 


A wiseacre, who signs himself Moses P. 
Clark, has published an advertisement in a 
Massachusetts paper,stating that the rumours 
circulating in that neighbourhood, charging 
him with a breach of the marriage promise, 
in reference to a certain young lady with 
whom he has not corresponded for fifteen 
years, are all false and gratuitous. The fair 
damsels in that vicinity should vote Moses 
out of the town for his gallantry. 

The Village Chronicle is the title of anew 
journal, the first number of which has reach- 
ed us from Dansville, Livingston county, 
New York. It is published by Mitchell and 
Denison. 


The editor of the Essex Gazette, who is 
a Quaker, when adverting to a contempo- 
rary print, published in New York, the edi- 
tor of which has beer denounced for being 
a Universalist, utters the following liberal 
Sentiment :-— 
“ And what if he is a Universalist? So 
long as he advocates the cause of morality, 


We shall not trouble ourself about his ‘ dis- 
guised’ creed.” 

The Boston Bulletin has been disconti- 
hued for want of patronage. It would seem, 
therefore, that the strictures of our corre- 
spondent were more generally credited than 
those of the southern eulogist we quoted in 
teference to the defunct journal. It was 
always our opinion, that Sammy Jenks was 
Out of his element from the moment he left 


Nantucket. In this, at least, we have an 
instance of vaulting ambition o’erleaping 
itself. The Bulletin was avery respectable, 
but never a print of much interest or power- 
ful talent. Peace to its manes. 


The New England Review, due a fort- 
night ago, did not reach us. We think too 
much of our friend Prentice’s bantling to pass 


over a single omission without mentioning | 


it. 


We have with pleasure looked over a 
compilation for the use of schools, prepared 
by Mr. Thomas Hughs, of this city. It 
evinces great discrimination in the com- 
piler, and embraces extracts from the best 
exotic and native writers. We are pleased 
to observe the names of Bryant, Hopkinson, 
Percival, and Binney among the latter. The 
work is entitled Z'he Universal Class Book, 
and deserves to be well received by the pub- 
lic. 


The Philadelphia Mail is the title of a 
journal recently commenced in this city 
by E. Littell. It is designed almost exclu- 
sively as a medium for the circulation of ad- 
vertisements. 


The Times, some time since started in this 
same goodly city, is already defunct. 


An act proposing a tax on lawyers and 
physicians has been submitted to the Ohio 
legislature. It is an absurd proposition ;— 
they might as well tax a washerwoman. 


Sylvester’s Reporter is the title of a new 
weekly sheet which is published simultane- 
ously in this city and in New York. It is 
devoted principally to bank note tables, the 
value of money, stock, and price current 
accounts, and is worth the attention of men 
of business. 


We trust the Essex Gazette is prospering. 
Whittier, its editor, is a noble being, and 
possesses more mind than one-half the edi- 
tors on the continent. Whilst such drones 
as the editor of the New York Mirror are 
lauded and thrive, it is a little remarkable 
that men of real genius are almost neglected. 


The Toilet is the title of a new periodical, 
the first number of which has been issued in 
this city. It is intended as the couhterpart 
of La Belle Assemblee, and will be issued 
at four dollars per annum. Each number 
will be accompanied with, at least, two en- 
gravings illustrative of the fashions. The 
work is neatly got up, and is published by 
C.S. Williams, to whom subscriptions may 
be forwarded. 


The Backwoodsman is an uncommonly 
clever weekly paper that has just been at- 
tempted at Xenia, Ohio. The editor pays 
the following tribute to the genius of 

WHITTIER AND PRENTICE. 

Whittier is a youth after Prentice’s own 
heart. Their souls are both cut from the 
same imperishable spark of immortality; 
they are lions from the same womb. Poe- 
try is their world—and the beautiful things 
of the ideal universe, their heritage. Whit- 
tier is a youth of great promise, and preco- 
city of genius—and we fully accord in what 
his friend Prentice has said of him, that 
‘the culmination of his fame, will bea proud 

eriod in the history of our literature.” The 

ollowing lines, copied froma poem of W.’s, 
in the sixth number of Neal’s “ Yankee,” 
(now before us,) bear the impress of true 
genius. Where can be found a description 
of sunset equal to this? 


“ The sun went down—and broad and red, 
One moment on the burning wave 
Rested his front of fire, to shed 
A glory round his ocean-grave: 
And sunset—far and gorgeous hung 
A banner from the wall of heaven— 
A wave of living glory, fling 
Along the shadowy verge of even. 


The trees were leaning on the west 
Like watchers of the golden sky, 
Trembling, as if the sunset’s breast — 
In that warm light were beating high. 
And Agnes watched the glory. Siow, 
But beautiful the stars came down, 
And on the sky’s unveilled brow 
The bended moon sat like a crown.” 


The same may be said of the following, 
taken from an article in a late number of the 
an headed “The Past and Coming 

ear.”’ 


“ And thou, gray voyager to the breezeless sea 
Of infinite Oblivion—speed thee on! 

Another gift of Time succeedeth thee, 
Fresh ream the hand of Gop! for thou has done 
The errand of thy destiny, and none 

May dream of thy returning. Go! and bear 
Mortality’s frail records to thy cold, 

Eternal prison house ;—the midnight prayer 

Of suffering bosoms, and the fevered care 
Of worldly hearts ; the miser’s dream of gold ; 

Ambition’s grasp at greatness ; the quench’d light 
Of broken spirits ; the forgiven wrong, 
And the abiding curse. Ay, bear along 

These wrecks of thine own making. Lo! thy knell 

Gathers upon the windy breath of night, 

Its last and faintest echo! Fare thee well!” 


The energies and resources of the west are con- 
stantly developing. With the march of internal 
improvement the remotest branches of its rivers will 
be navigated by steam, and the meanest of its water 
courses be rendered subsidiary to the supply of canals 
and manufactories. Even in 1816 the practicabil- 
ity of navigating the Ohio river with steam vessels 
was esteemed doubtful, and in 1817 the event of a 
trip from New Orleans to Louisville, performed in 
twenty-five days, was a matter of public rejoicing. 
Now eight or nine days on the upper Ohio are suf- 
ficient to perform the trip from Louisville to Pitts- 
burg and back. Upwards of two hundred steam 
vessels are now said to float on the waters of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. The number is constantly 
increasing, and the building of steam vessels in the 
west has arrived at perfection unexcelled in this 
country. We cannot urge it too strongly on the 
minds of adventurers to look to the west for em- 
ployment and fortune. True, a young country 
a wild settlement are not such delightful places of 
residence as a large city: but the ruder the fare the 
better the appetite for its enjoyment, and to be first 
in a village is a far more laudable ambition than to 
rank second or lower ina large metropolis. The 
spirit of enterprise is a noble one—it should be in- 
dulged and applauded. Far better would it be for 
the immense numbers of those who hover in indo- 
lence about the purlieus of a city, sacrificing both 
time and reputation—imbibing pernicious propen- 
sities and vicious practices in a vain and lingering 
search for employment, to turn their views and bend 
their footsteps beyond the narrow limits of an over- 
burthened emporium, in which the spirit of compe- 
tition has almost superseded that of honesty, and 
where the aspirings of a timid and unpractised mind 
will be crushed to the dust by the grasping strife for 
mammon. 

He that is content with a mere mechanical exist- 
ence, living on from day to day without an aim 
for the future, without a hope or an aspiration for 
a more independent station or ennobling destiny, 
must possess a grovelling and depraved sense of 
his own character, and deserves the brute’s destiny, 
which he seems to covet. Let the debased and the 
ignorant, morally and intellectually, linger out a 
torpid and diseased existence, and be consigned to 
an oblivion beyond the sluggish waters of which 
they aspire not to preserve their memories. But 
you who are but just entered upon the theatre of 
life, are young and energetic, having all to gain and 
nothing to lose, remember, and be influenced by the 
language of the poet, | 

‘* Westward the march of empire takes its way.” 
which is so aptly illustrated in the present period. 


The North American Review for April, contains an 
able review of the works of Tuomas JErFERson. Itis 
understood to be from the pen of adistinen}shcd aem- 
ber of the Boston bar, and is written with equal libe- 
rality and intelligence. We have witnessed with deep 
regret, the course pursued by some of our public 
journals in endeavouring to throw a stigma upon the 
character of one of our first, best, and most devoted 


patriots, and it is a souree of gratulation to find the 
first literary journal in this country coming out bold- 


| ly and fearlessly in defence of the defamed. We 


have never for a moment endeavoured to advocate or 
disseminate Mr. Jefferson’s peculiar code of reli- 
gious opinions—indeed, we think we have no right 
to meddle with them, be they right or wrong, inas- 
much as his public course of life, and his character 
asa patriot, are neither dependent upon, nor influ- 
enced by those opinions. It has been well observed 
by a contemporary, that the narrow and bigoted spi- 
rit which pervades not a few of gur public journals, 
is discreditable to the American people. We boast 
that we are free, and that our presses are peculiarly 
so, yet with some of the rigid protectors of the pub- 
lic morals, a difference in matters of biblical faith, 
is sufficient to excite the worst passions of our na- 
ture, and to elicit denunciation and abuse in any 
spirit but that of christianity. 

This intolerance is rather an error of prejudice im- 
bibed through education, than of our nature—and 
it is in vain that it has so frequently been attributed 
to ignorance or a want of intellectual cultivation. 
The learned are often found among those most easi- 
ly influenced by prejudice, the most devoted vice 
tims of bigotry. It is their very learning that gives 
force and perverseness to their opinions, for all no- 
tions acquired through a long system of research 
and reasoning, will, of a consequence, be considered 
irrefutable, and clung to with the more pertinacity. 
The error, therefore, is not so deducible from a 
want of education, as to a lack of phifanthropy and 
the more magnanimous qualities of the human un- 
derstanding and heart. Liberality of doctrine and 
sentiment—forbearance and generosity in our esti- 
mate of the opinions of others, especially if opposed 
to our own, should be considered not only as evi- 
dences of wisdom, but high virtues—virtues most 
especially valuable in one who directs the senti- 
ments of a public journal, Among the best and 
wisest men of all ages and nations, we find those 
of eccentric religious tenets. In his time, Socrates 
was so, and the hemlock he swallowed at sunset 
was dealt out to him by the hands of bigotry. It is 
the same spirit that actuates the traducers of Jeffer- 
son. They do not look at the practice of his life; 
they aim not to emulate the pure philosophy and 
stainless patriotism of that practice. It were well 
for the public peace and the public morals that they 
did. The fagot blazes no longer at the zeal of fa- 
naticism—the torch is not lit at the funeral pyre of 
its victim—but there are still those among us who 
would fan the relics of our forefathers’ superstition 
to a blaze, and in building up the structure of religi- 
ous faith, they would pull down the pillars of civil 
and religious liberty. Let us be true to the memo- 
ries of those who made us what we are—a people 
happy and blessed beyond all the nations of the 
earth; and when referring to the patriot dead, rath- 
er call up recollections that will strengthen our love 
of country and our veneration for their deeds, than 
profane, through wantonness and intolerance, the 
dust that should be precious to all patriotism and 
hallowed to every heart. | 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


The Mercantile Advertiser learns from an au- 
thentic source that the amount of revenue received 
by bonds at the Custom House in New York, in the 
— of April, is about two and a half millions dol- 

re. 

The terms upon which the Indians have proffered 
to sell their land are, one million of dollars, each 
man to have a section of land west of the Mississip- 
pi in fee simple, and to be transported to the coun- 
try allotted them at the expense of our government, 
and to be supported from the time of their arrival 
twelve months, 


The Baltimore Emerald of Saturday last, says, in 
relation to the Theatre and Circus of that city: ** An 
extinguisher was clapped upon this establishment, 
a short time since, but the wick not being entirely 
out, Mr. Brown puffed it into a new flame; it open- 
ed on Monday night, with an effective Equestrian 
Corps, anda fee Stage Company. We were glad 
to see Mrs. Willis at her post; she is a favorite, 
beloved and respected by all, and we do not hesitate 
in pronouncing her one of the best Melo Dramatic 
Actresses in the country.” 

An ivory turner in London has just made his for- 
tune in a singular manner; in sawing in two the 
tooth of an elephant he found in the centre of ita 
diamond, for which he has already been offered 
£13,000 sterling! 

** An atrocious deed was committed about eight 
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o’clock last Thursday evening, at Richmond. A 
Mrs. Hayward, in the neighbourhood of Henrico 
Court House, suspecting a servant girl, of about 14 
years of age, of theft, taxed her with it, and one 
word bringing on another, seized a butcher’s knife, 
and stabbed her to the heart! The girl survived 
about five minutes, presenting a dreadful spectacle 
to the beholder. ‘The culprit is in jail.” 

On Friday there arrived at Albany, from New 
York. abont one hundred persons from different 
parts of England, on their way to the West. The 
destination of some is near Buffalo; others to Ohio 
and Michigan. 

The Commentator states, that there has been no 
robbery of the Commonwealth Branch at Mount- 
sterling, but that the cash account is deficient seve- 
ral thousand dollars, which the cashier intends to 


mt is stated in the London papers as an acknow- 
ledged fact, that the Jewish nation have among their 
own body, more charitable institutions than any 
other class of people, and that the distressed mem- 
bers of its community are never known to apply for 
parochial relief. 

A gentleman called at the house of an honest old 
lady, for the purpose of collecting a small debt. 
Not recollecting the amount, he promised to send 
his dill that evening. The old lady, supposing he 
meant his son William, replied ¢ Oh la, our Sali ne- 
ver set up with any body yet, but Bill’s a clever fel- 
low, and they may build a fire in other room.’ 

A well known gentleman of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, had taken his watch from his pocket to 
mark the time he intended to boil an egg for his 
breakfast, when a friend entering the room, found 
him absorbed in some abstruse calculation with the 

in his hand, upon which he was intently look- 
ing, and the watch supplying its place in the sauce- 
pan of boiling water. 

«¢ Coal Black Rose,” a very fashionable song, was 
sung by two persons, on horseback, at Blane ’s 
Amphitheatre, New York. 

otwithstanding the numerous editions of Lord 
Byron’s works printed and published by Mr. Mur- 
ray, we are informed that ina recent trade sale this 
gentleman sold nearly 8,000 copies of an entirely 
new edition, and at the same time 38,000 volumes of 
the Family Library. After this statement who will 
venture to contend that literature does not flourish? 
London 

The number of books published in France from 
the year 1814 to the year 1826, both inclusive, was 
about 33,775, and in Germany, 50,303; being an ex- 
cess of 16,528, in which were not comprised the 
number announced as in the press in the year 1826; 
and it is estimated, that the number of works which 
have been published in Germany during the last 
thirteen years is so great, that if a man were dis- 
posed to read them all, and could get through one 
volume a day, the undertaking would require 191 
years 166 days. 


We understand a man was drowned at the steam- 
boat wharf on Monday night, in attempting to go on 
board the steam-boat. He was a stranger who landed 
here from the southern steam-boat on Sunday, and 
was understood to be going to Sullivan county, N. 
Y¥. His name is believed to be John Crow. 

[Pouzh. Jour. 


SELECTIONS. 


LAST HOURS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 
BY D’ISRAELI. 


The close of the life of Sir Walter Raleigh 
was as extraordinary as many parts of his va- 
ried history: the promptitude and sprightliness 
of his genius, his carelessness of life, and the 
equanimity of that great spirit quitting the 
world, can only be paralleled by a few other 
heroes and sages :—Raleigh was both: but it 
is not simply his dignified yet active conduct 
on the scaffold, nor his admirable speech on that 
occasion—circumstances by which many great 


men are judged, when their energies are ex-| 


cited for a moment to act so great a part be- 
fore the eyes of the world assembled ut their 
feet—it is not these only which claim our no- 
tice. 

We pause with admiration on the real gran- 
deur of Raleigh’s character; not from a single 
circumstance, however great, but from a tissue 
of continued little incidents, which occurred 
from the moment of his condemnation till he 
laid his head on the block. Raleigh wasa man of 
such mark, that he deeply engaged the attention 
of his contemporaries, and tothis we owe the pre- 
servation of several interesting particulars of 
what he did and what he said, which have been 
entered into his life; but all has not been told 
in the published narratives. Contemporary 
writers, in their letters, have set down every 
fresh incident, and eagerly caught up his sense, 
his wit, and, what is more delightful, those 
marks of natural cheerfulness, and of his in- 
variable presence of mind; nor could these have 
arisen from any affectation or parade, for we 
shall see that they served him even in his last 


tender farewell to his lady, and on unpremedi- 
tated occasions. 

I have drawn together into a short compass 
every fact concerning the feelings and conduct 
of Raleigh at these solemn moments of his life, 
which my researches have furnished, not omit- 
ting those which are known: to have preserved 
only the new, would be to mutilate the statue, 
and to injure the whole by an imperfect view. 

Raleigh one morning was taken out of his 
bed, in a fit of fever, and unexpectedly hurried, 
not to his trial, but toa sentence of death. The 
story is well known.—Yet pleading with “a 
voice grown weak bysickness, and an ague he 
had at that instant on him,” he used every 
means to avert his fate; he did therefore value 
the life he could so easily part with. Hisjudges 
there, at least, respected their state criminal ; 
and they addressed him in a far different tone 
than he had fifteen years before listened to 
from Coke. Yelverton, the Attorney-General, 
said, “ Sir Walter Raleigh hath been asa star 
at which the world have gazed; but stars may 
fall, nay, they must fall, when they trouble the 
sphere were they abide.” And the Lord Chief 
Justice noticed Raleigh’s great work:—*I 
know that you have been valiant and wise, and 
I doubt not but you retain both these virtues, 
for now you shall have occasion te use them. 
Your book is an admirable work. I would 
give you counsel, but I know that you can ap- 
ply unto yourself far better than I am able to 
give you.” But the judge ended with saying, 
“execution is granted.” It was stifling Ra- 
leigh with roses; and it was listening to fame 
from the voice of death. 

He declared that, now being old, sickly, and 
in disgrace, and “ certain were he ellowed to 
live, to go to it again, life was wearisome to 
him, and all he entreated was to have leave to 
speak freely at his farewell, to satisfy the world 
that he was ever loyal to the king, and a true 
lover of the commonwealth; for this he would 
seal with his blood. 

Raleigh, on his return to his prison, while 
some were deploring his fate, observed, that 
“the world itself is but a larger prison, out of 
which some are daily selected for execution.” 

That last night of his existence was occu- 
pied by writing what the letter-writer calls “a 
refhembrancer to be left with his lady,” to ac- 
quaint the world with his sentiments, should 
he be denied their delivery from the scaffold, 
as he had been at the bar of the King’s Bench. 
His lady visited him that night, and amidst her 
tears acquainted him, that she had obtained 
the favour of disposing of his body; to which 
he answered, smiling: “It is well, Bess, that 
thou mayest dispose of that dead; thou hadst 
not always the disposing of it when alive.” At 
midnight he entreated her to leave him. It 
must have been then, that, with unshaken for- 
titude, Raleigh sat down to compose those 
verses on his death, which being short, the most 
appropriate may be repeated. 


*¢ Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days!” 


He has added two other lines, expressive of 
his trust in his resurrection. Their authenti- 
city is confirmed by the writer of the present 
letter, as well as another writer, inclosing “half 
a dozen verses, which Sir Walter made the 
night before his death, to take his farewell of 
poetry, wherein he had been a scribbler even 
from his youth.” The enclosure is not now 
with the letter. Chamberlain, the writer, was 
an intelligent man of the world, but not im- 
bued with any deep tincture of literature. On 
the same night Raleigh wrote this distich on 
the candle burning dimly: 


‘** Cowards fear to die ; but courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out.” 


At this solemn moment, before he lay down 
to rest, and at the instant of parting from his 
lady with all his domestic affections still warm, 
to express his feelings in verse was with hima 
natural effusion, and one to which he had long 
been used. It is peculiar in the fate of Ra- 
leigh, that having before suffered a long im- 
prisonment, with an expectation of a public 
death, his mind had been accustomed to itscon- 
templation, and had often dwelt on the event 


which was now passing. Thesoul, in its sud- 


den departure, and its future state, is often the 
subject of his few poems; that most original 
one of the “ Farewell,” 
** Go soul! the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless errand, Xe. 
is attributed to Raleigh, though on uncertain 
evidence. But another, entitled “ the Pilgrim- 
age,” has this beautiful passage: 
‘¢ Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staff of truth to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy—immortal diet ; 
My bottle of salvation ; 
My gown of glory, Hope’s true gage, 
And thus I’ll take my pilgrimage— 
Whilst my soul, like a quiet Palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of Heaven.” 

’ Raleigh’s cheerfulness was so remarkabie, 
and his fearlessness of death so marked, that 
the dean of Westminster, who attended him, 
at first wondering at the hero, reprehended the 
lightness of his manner; but Raleigh gave God 
thanks that he had never feared death; for it 
was but an opinion and an imagination ; and as 
for the manner of death, he had rather die so 
than in a burning fever; and that some might 
have made shows outwardly, but he felt the 
joy within. The Dean says, that he made no 
more of his death than if he had been to take 
a journey; “ Not, (said he,) but that 1 am a 
great sinner, for [ have been a soldier, a sea- 
man,and a courtier.” The writer of the manu- 
script letter tells us, that the Dean declared, 
he died not only religiously, but he found him 
to be a man as ready and as able to give as to 
take instruction. 

On the morning of his death he smoked, as 
usual, his favourite tobacco, and when they 
brought him a cup of excellent sack, being ask- 
ed how he liked it, Raleigh answered, “ As the 
fellow, that, drinking of St. Giles’s bowl, as he 
went to T'yburn, said, ‘ that was good drink, if 
a man might tarry by it.’”” The day before, in 
passing from Westminster-Hall to the gate- 
house, his eye had caught Sir Hugh Beeston 
in the throng, and calling on him, requested he 
would see him die to-morrow. Sir Hugh, to 
secure himself a seat on the scaffold, had pro- 
vided himself with a letter to the sheriff, which 
was not read at the time, and Sir Walter found 
his friend thrust by, lamenting that he could 
not get there. “ Farewell!” exclaimed Ra- 
leigh, “ I know not what shift you will make, 
but I am sure to have a place.” In going from 
the prison to the scaffold, among others who 
were pressing hard to see him, one old man, 
whose head was bald, came very forward, in- 
somuch that Baleigh noticed him, and asked, 
“‘whether he would have aught of him?” The 
old man answered, “ Nothing but to see him, 
and to pray to God for him.” Raleigh replied, 
“J thank thee, good friend, and I am sorry I 
have no better thing to return thee for thy 
good will.” Observing his bald head, he con- 
tinued, “ but take this night-cap, (which was a 
very rich wrought one that he wore) for thou 
hast more need of it now than I.” 

His dréss, as was usual with him, was ele- 
gant, if not rich. Oldys describes it, but men- 
tions, “ that he had a wrought night-cap under 
his hat,” which we have otherwise disposed of; 
his ruff-band, a black wrought velvet night- 
gown, over a hair-coloured satin doublet, and 
a black wrought waistcoat; black cut taffety 
breeches, and ash-coloured silk stockings. 

He ascended the scaffold with the same 
cheerfulness he had passed to it; observing the 
Lords seated at a distance, some at windows, 
he requested they would approach him, as he 
wished what he had to say they should all wit- 
ness. ‘This request was complied with by se- 
veral. His speech is well known, but some 
copies contain matters not in others. When 
finished, he requested Lord Arundel that the 
king would not suffer any libels to defame him 
after death.—* And now I have a long journey 
to go, and must take my leave.” He embraced 
all the Lords, and other friends, with such 
courtly compliments, as if he had met them at 
some feast, says a letter writer. Having taken 
off his gown, he called to the headsman to show 
him the axe, which not being instantly done, 
he repeated, “I prithee let me see it. Dost 
thou think that I am afraid of it?” He passed 
the edge slightly over his finger,and smiling, 
observed to the sheriff, “ This is a sharp medi- 
cine, but a sound cure for all diseases,” and 
kissing it, laid it down. Another writer has 
“ This is that that will cure all sorrows.” Af- 


=—s 
ter this he went to three several corners of the 
scaffold, and kneeling down, desired all the 
people to pray for him, and recited a long pray- § 
er to himself. When he began to fit himself 
for the block, he first laid himself dawn to try 
how the block fitted him; after rising up, the 
executioner kneeled down to ask his forgive- 
ness, Which Raleigh with an embrace did, but 
entreated him not to strike till he gave atoken | 
by lifting up his hand, “ and then, fear not, but © 
strike home !”’ 
to receive the stroke, the executioner desired © 
him to lay his face towards the east. “ It was | 
no great matter which way a man’s head stood, | 
so the heart lay right,” said Raleigh; but these 
were not his last words. He was once more @ 
to speak in this world with the same intrepidi- } 
ty he had lived in it—for having lain some mi- | 
nutes on the block in prayer, he gave the sig- 
nal; but the executioner, either unmindtul, or 


or twice putting forth his hands, was compel- 
led to ask him,“ Why dost thou not strike? 
Strike, man!” In two blows he was beheaded: 
but from the first, his body never shrunk from 
the spot, by any discomposure of posture, which, 
like his mind, was immoveable. 

“In all the time he was upon the scaffold, 
and before,” says one of the manuscript letter 
writers, “ there appeared not the least altera- 
tion in him, either in his voice or countenance; 
but he seemed as free from all manner of ap- [J 
prehension as if he had been come thither ra- 7 
ther to bea spectator than a sufferer; nay, the 
beholders seemed much more sensible than did 
he,so that he hath purchased here, in the 
opinion of men, such honour and reputation, as 
it is thought his great enemies are they that are” 
most sorrowful for his death, which they see 
is like to turn so much to his advantage.” . 

The people were deeply affected at the sight, 
and so much, that one said, that “ we had not 
such another head to cut off;” and another 
“ wished the head and brains to be upon Se- 
cretary Nanton’s shoulder.” The observer suf- 
fered for this; he was a wealthy citizen, and a 
great news-monger, and one who haunted 
Paul’s Walk. Complaint was made, and the 
citizen summoned to the privy-council. He 
pleaded that he intended no disrespect to Mr. 
Secretary; but only spoke in reference to the 
old proverb, that “two heads are better than 
one.” His excuse was allowed at the moment; 
but when afterwards called upon for contribu- 
tion to St. Paul's Cathedral, and having sub- 
scribed a hundred pounds, the Secretary ob- 
served to him, “that two are better than one, 
Mr. Wiemark!” either from fear or charity, the 
witty citizen doubled his subscription. 

Thus died this glorious and gallant cavalier, 
of whom Osborne says, * His death was ma- 
naged by him with so high and religious a reso- 
lution, as if a Roman had acted a Christian, or 
rather a Christian a Roman.” 

After having read the preceding article, we 
are astonished at the greatness, and the varia- 
ble nature of this extraordinary man, and this 
happy genius. With Gibbon, who once medi- 
tated to write his life, we may pause, and 
pronounce “his character is ambiguous; but 
we shall not hesitate to decide that RaLeicu 
knew better how to die than to live.” «His 
glorious hours,” says a contemporary, “ were 
his arraignment and execution: but never will 
be forgotten the intermediate years of his let- 
tered imprisonment.” 


A FALSE MESSIAH. 


From Milman’s History of the Jews, just pub- 
lished in New York, we Ae taken the bitiche 
account of one of the false Messiahs, who have from 
time to time risen up, to keep alive the hopes of their 
nation. We venture the remark that no one who 
commences the account will be satisfied till the whole 
is read. Sabbathaism still exists as a sect of Ju- 
daism: though probably, among most of its believers, 
rather supported by that corporate spirit which holds 
the followers of a political or religious faction to- 


ether, than by any distinct and definite articles of 
elief. 


’ In 1666 the whole Jewish world, co-exten- 
sive almost with the globe itself, was raised to 
the highest degree of excitement by the intel- 
of the and rapid progress 
of a youth, who had appeared in Smyrna, and 
assumed the name and authority of the Mes- 


siah. Sabbathai Sevi was the younger son of 
Mordechai Sevi, who first following the mean 


When he laid his head down 7} 


in fear, failed to strike,and Raleigh, after once | 
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trade of a poulterer at Smyrna, afterwards be- 
came broker to some English merchants. He 
was born A. C. 1625. Sabbathai was sent 
to school, where he made such rapid progress 
in the Cabala, that in his 18th year he was ap- 

pinted a Hakim or Rabbi: he even then had 
many followers among the youth, and indeed 
among the elders of the place, with whom he 

ractised rigid fasts and bathed perpetually in 
At twenty years old he married a 
woman of great beauty and rank among his 
people, but declined all conjugal connexion with 
ner. ‘Ie father cited him for this neglect of 
jis duty: he was forced to give a bill of divorce. 


@ 4 second time he married; and a second time, 


on the same plea, the marriage was dissolved. 
Sabbathai announced that ‘ the voice from hea- 


i yen’ assured him that neither of these was the 


meet and appointed partner of his life. His 


Be partisans asserted that he was actuated bya 
® holy desire of triumphing over human passion: 
@ jis enemies gave a different turn to the affair 
® -till his fame increased. He sometimes fast- 
oj from Sabbath to Sabbath, and bathed till his 


life was endangered; yet his beauty, which was 
exquisite, seemed daily to increases; His whole 
body was said to breathe a delicious odour, 
which the physician of the family, suspecting 
to be perfumed, declared, on examination, to 
be a natural exhalation from the skin. He now 
bean to preach and announce himself openly 
as the Son of David; and had the boldness to 
utter, in proof of his divine mission, the Ineffa- 


ble Name, Jehovah. The offended Rabbins, 
Shorror-struck at this double crime, declared 
Bhim worthy of death, and denounced him be- 
fore the Turkish tribunal. 
in Thessalonica. There the Rabbins again 


Sabbathai took re- 


rose against him. He fled to Egypt, thence to 


BJerusalem. As he passed by Gaza, he made 
Han important proselyte, named Nathan Benja- 


mine, who, admitted trembling to his presence, 
declared, by the great Almighty and dreadful 
God, that he had seen the Lord in his cherub- 
borne chariot, as Ezekiel of old with the ten 
Sephiroth, murmuring around him like the 
waves of the sea: a voice came forth, “ Your 
Redeemer is come; his name is Sabbathai Sevi; 
he shall vo forth as a mighty one, inflamed with 
wrath asa warrior; he shall ery, he shall roar, 
he shall prevail against his enemies.” (Isaiah 
xlii. 13.) In Jerusalem Sabbathai preached, 
and proclaimed himself the Messiah, with such 
success, that the Rabbins trembled before him; 
and the Elias of the new sect, Nathan of Gaza, 
had the audacity to issue an address to the bre- 
thren of Israel, in which he declared, that before 
long the Messiah would reveal himself, and 
seize the crown from the head of the Sultan, 
who would follow him like a slave. After re- 
siding thirteen years in Jerusalem, Sabbathai 
made a second expedition to Egypt, where he 
married again, by the account of his enemies, 
a woman of light character—by that of his par- 
tisans, a maiden designated as his bride by the 
most surprising miracles. She was the daugh- 
ter of a Polish Jew, made captive by some ma- 
rauding Muscovites. At eighteen years of age 
she was suddenly seized from her bed by the 
ghost of her dead father, set down in a burying 
place of the Jews, where she was found—told 
her story, and declared that she was the ap- 
pointed bride of the Messiah. She was sent 
to her brother in Amsterdam; thence to Egypt. 


After passing three years more in Jerusalem, 
Sabbathai went openly into the synagogue, and 
proclaimed himself'the Messiah. A violent com- 
motion took place ; the Rabbins launched their 
interdict against him: he fled to his native 
place, Smyrna. There the band pursued him; 
but the people received him with rapture. One 
Anakia, a Jew of high rank, denounced him on 

‘he Exchange as an imposter. The unbeliever 
returned to his home, fell from his chair and 
died. This singular accident was at once re- 

Cognized as from the hand of God. The Rab- 

bins feared to pursue their interdict. Sabba- 
thai assumed a royal pomp; a banner was borne 
before him with the words ¢ The right hand of 
the Lord is uplifted.’ He divided among his 
artisans the kingdoms of the earth: he named 

'8two brothers Kings of Juda and Israel; he 
himself took the title of King of the Kings of 

Ne earth. One man, of high rank, nearly lost 

‘fe for opposing the prevailing delusion. 

The head of the Rabbins was degraded: the 


Nce-president openly espoused the party. The 


fame of Sabbathaispread throughout the world. 
In Poland, in Germany, in Hamburg, and Am- 
sterdam, the course of business was interrupt- 
ed on the Exchange, by the gravest Jews 
breaking off to discuss this wonderful transac- 
tion. From Amsterdam inquiries were sent to 
their commercial agents in the Levant; they 
received the brief and emphatic answer, ‘Tis 
he, and no other.’ In the mean time rich pre- 
sents were poured in to the court of Sabbathai, 
and embassies were sent from the different 
communities of the Jews+some of these were 
detained three or four weeks before they could 
obtain an audience. His picture was surmount- 
ed by a crown of gold; the twenty-first Psalm 
was sung before him, and a public prayer of- 
fered in the synagogue, in which he was ac- 
knowledged as the Messiah. In all parts, as if 
to accomplish the memorable words of Joel, 
prophets and prophetesses appeared—men and 
women, youths and maidens, in Samaria, Adri- 
anople, Thessalonica, Constantinople, and in 
other places, fell to the earth, or went raving 
about in prophetic raptures, exclaiming, it was 
said, in Hebrew, of which before they knew 
not a word, ‘ Sabbathai Sevi is the true Mes- 
siah of the race of David; to him the crown 
and kingdom are given.’ Even the daughters 
of his bitterest opponent, R. Pechina, were 
seized, as Sabbathai had predicted, with the 
same frenzy,and burst out. inrapturousacknow- 
ledgment of the Messiah, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which they had never learned. One 
wealthy Israelite, of Constantinople, more cau- 
tious than the rest, apprehending that this fren- 
zy would bring some dreadful persecution 
against the Jews, went to the grand vizier, and 
requested a certificate that he had never been 
a believer inthe Messiah. ‘This reached the 
ears of the partisans of Sabbathai: they accus- 
ed their crafty opponent of treasonable designs 
against the Turks, brought forward false wit- 
nesses, and the over-cautious unbeliever was 
sentenced to the galleys. 


Among the Persian Jews the excitement 
was so great that the husbandmen refused to 
labour in the fields. governor, a man, it 
should seem, of unusual mildness, remonstrated 
with them for thus abandoning their work, in- 
stead of endeavouring to pay their tribute. 
‘Sir, they answered, with one voice, ‘ we shall 
pay no more tribute; our deliverer is come.’ 
The governor bound them in an obligation, to 
which they readily acceded, to pay 200 tomans, 
if the Messiah did not appear within three 
months. But Sabbathai bad now advanced too 
far to recede—lhis partisans were clamorous 
for his passing over to Constantinople, to con- 
front the Grand Signior. He arrived, escorted 
by a vast number of his friends, and was re- 
ceived with the loudest acclamations by the 
Jews of Constantinople. ‘The Sultan was ab- 
sent; he demanded an audience of the Grand 
Vizier. The Vizier delayed till he had receiv- 
ed instructions from his master. The Sultap 
sent orders that Sabbathai should be seized, 
aud kept in safe custody. The Grand Vizier 
despatched an Aga and some Janissaries to 
the dwelling of Sabbathai, but the supersti- 
tious Aga was so overawed by the appearance 
of Sabbathai, ‘ bright,’ he said,‘as an angel, 
that he returned trembling and confounded to 
his master. Another Aga was sent, and re- 
turned in the same manner. Sabbathai, how- 
ever, surrendered himself of his own accord; 
he was committed to the castle of Sestos, as a 
sort of honourable prison, where his partisans 
had free access to him. From thence he issued 
a manifesto, suspending the fast religiously 
kept on the 9th of August, on account of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and ordered the day 
to be celebrated with the utmost festivity, as 
the birth day of the Messiah Sabbathai Sevi. 
In Sestos he admitted a deputation from Po- 
land into his presence, whom he astonished 
with his profound and ready application of 
the Cabala. But there was in Constantinople 
one stubborn unbeliever named Nehemiah, 
who for three days resisted all the arguments 
of the Messiah, and at the end openly proclaim- 
ed him an imposter. 


The partizans of Sabbathai rose in the ut- 
most fury, and when Sabbathai threatened his 
opponent with death, rushed forward to put his 
mandate in execution. The Rabbi burst out 
of his chamber and fled, pursued by the ad- 


herents of Sabbathai—escape was hopeless, 


when he suddenly seized a turban from the 
head of a Turk, placed it on his own head, and 
cired aloud, I am a Moslem—the Turks in- 
stantly took him under their protection, and he 
was sent to Andrianople to the Sultan, who 
summoned Sabbathai to his presence. Sab- 
bathai stood before the Grand Signior; he 
was ignorant of Turkish, and a Jewish rene- 
gade was appointed interpreter. But the man, 
before whom the awe-struck Agas had trem- 
bled, now before the majesty of the Sultan, in 
his turn, totally lost his presence of tind; when 
the Sultan demanded whether he was the 
Messiah, he stood in trembling silence, and 
made no answer. He had some reasons for 
his apprehension; for the Sultan made him the 
following truly Turkish proposal; ‘That he 
should shoot three poisoned arrows at the 
Messiah; if he proved invulnerable, he would 
himselfown his title. If he refused to submit 
to this ordeal, he had his choice, to be put to 
death, or embrace Mahometanism.” ‘The in- 
terpreter urged him to accept the latter alter- 
native—Sabbathai did not hesitate long; he 
seized a turban from a page, and uttered the 
irrevocable words,‘ I ama Mussulman.’ The 
Grand Signior, instead of dismissing him with 
contempt, ordered him a pelisse of honour, nam- 
ed him Aga Mahomet Effendi, and gave him the 
titleof Capidgi Basha. Consternation, at this 
strange intelligence, spread through the fol- 
lowers of Sabbathai; prophets and prophetesses 
were silent; but Sabbathai was daunted only by 
the death-denouncing countenance of the Sul- 
tan. He issued an address to his brethren in 
Israel. ‘I, Mahomet Capidgi Basha, make it 
known unto you that God hath changed me 
from an Israelite to an Ishmaelite. He spake, 
and it was done; he ordered, and it was fulfill- 
ed. Given in the ninth day of my renewal 
according to his holy will.’ He most ingenious- 
ly extracted prophetic imitations of his change 
both from tradition and the scripture. In the 
books called Pirke Elieser, it was written, ‘that 
the Messiah must remain some time among the 
unbelievers.’ From the Scripture the example 
of Moses was alleged, who ‘dwelt among the 
Ethiopians:’ and the text of Isaiah, ‘he was 
numbered among the transgressors.’ For some 
time he maintained his double character with 
great success, honoured by the Moslemites as a 
true believer, by the Jews as their Messiah. 
Many of the latter followed his example, and 
embraced Islamism. St. Croix had frequently 
heard him preach in the synagogue, and with 
so much success, that scarcely a day passed but 
Jews seized the turbans from the heads of the 
Turks, and declared themselves Mussulmen. 
His Polish wife died: he again married the 
daughter of a learned man, who was excom- 
municated, on account of the unlawful connex- 
ion, bythe Rabbins. Sheembraced Islamism. 
At length the Rabbins, dreading the total ex- 
tinction of Judaism, succeeded in gaining the 
ear of the Sultan. The Messiah was seized, 
and confined in a castle near Belgrade, where 
he died of a colic,in the year 1676, in the 
fifty-first year of his age. It might have been 
expected that his sect, if it survived his apos- 
tacy, at least would have expired with his 
death; but there is no-calculating the obstina- 
cy of human credulity ; his followers gave out 
that he was transported to heaven like Enoch 
and Elijah; and notwithstanding the constant 
and active opposition of the Jewish priesthood, 
the sect spread in all quarters. His forerunner, 
Nathan of Gaza, had abandoned his cause on 
his embracing Islamism, and prophesied against 
him in Italy and Corfu. Butit is the most ex- 
traordinary fact of all, that Nehemiah, his 
most vehement opposer, recanted his enforced 
Islamism, and after all embraced Sabbathaism. 
A prophet of Smyrna proclaimed that the Mes- 
siah would appear in 111 1-3 years. But the 
doctrine of Michel Cardoso, which spread ra- 
pidly from Fez to Tripoli, and even to Egypt, 
was the most extravagant—the son of David, 
he said, would not appear till all Israel were 
either holy or wicked—as the latter was far 
the easier process, he recommended all true 
Israelites to accelerate the coming of the Mes- 
siah, by apostatizing to Mahometanism—num- 
bers, with pious zeal, complied with this ad- 
vice. 

There are two ways of putting down and quiet- 
ing opposition—the aw of kindness and the law 
of force. The law of force is resorted to by des- 


pots and tyrants—the Jaw of kindness, with an 
amendment of all evils causing complaint and 
opposition, is that which is always employed by 
the virtuous and the good. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A LITERARY DINNER. 
BY IRVING. 

A few days after this conversation with Mr. 
Buckthorne, he called upon me, and took me 
with him to a regular literary dinner. It was 
given by a great bookseller, or rather a com- 
pany of booksellers, whose firm surpassed in 
length even that of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego. 

I was surprised to find between twenty and 
thirty guests assembled, most of whom I had 
never seen before. Buckthorne explained this 
to me by informing me that this was a “ busi- 
ness dinner,” or kind of field day, which the 
house gave about twice a year to its authors. 
It is true, they did occasionally give snug din- 
ners to three or four literary men at a time, but 
then.these were generally select authors; fa- 
vourites of the public; such as had arrived at 
their sixth and seventh editions. “ There are,” 
said he, ‘certain geographical boundaries in 
the land of literature, and you may judge to- 
lerably well of an author’s popularity, by the 
wine his bookseller gives him. .An author 
crosses the port line about the third edition and 
gets into claret; but when he has reached the 
sixth and seventh, he may revel in champaigne 
and burgundy.” 

“And pray,” said I, “how far may these gen- 
tlemen have reached that I see around me? are 
any of these claret drinkers?” 

“ Not exactly, not exactly. You find at 
these great dinners the common steady run of 
authors, one, two, edition men: or if any others 
are invited they are aware that it is a kind of 
republican meeting.—You understand me—a 
meeting of the republic of letters, and that they 
must expect nothing but plain substantial fare.” 

These hints enabled me to comprehend more 
fully the arrangement of the table. ‘The two 
ends were occupied by twopartnersof the house. 
And the host seemed to have adopted Addison’s 
ideas as to the literary precedence of his guests. 
A popular poet had the post of honour, opposite 
to whom was a hot-pressed traveller in quarto 
with plates. A grave-looking antiquarian, who 
had produced several solid works, which were 
much quoted and little read, was treated with 
great respect, and seated next a neat dressy 
gentleman in black, who had written a thin, 
genteel, hot-pressed octavo on political econo- 
my, that was getting into fashion. Several 
three volume duodecimo men of fair currency 
were placed about the centre of the table; 
while the lower end was taken up with small 
poets, translators, and authors who had not yet 
risen into much notice. 

The conversation during dinner was by fits 
and starts; breaking out here and there in vari- 
ous parts of the table in small flashes, and ends 
ing insmoke. ‘The poet, who had the confi- 
dence of a man on good terms with the world, 
and independent of his bookseller, was very ga 
and brilliant,and said many clever things,whic 
set the partner next him in a roar, and delight- 
ed all the company. The other partner, how- 
ever, maintained his sedateness, and kept carv- 
ing on, with the air of a thorough man of busi- 
ness, intent upon the occupation of the moment. 
His gravity was explained to me by my friend 
Buckthorne. He informed me that the con- 
cerns of the house were admirably distributed 
among the partners.—* Thus, for instance,” 
said he, “ the grave gentleman is the carving 
partner who attends to the joints, and the 
other is the laughing partner who attends to 
the jokes.” 

The general conversation was chiefly carried 
on at the upper end of the table; as the authors 
there seemed to possess the greatest courage 
ofthe tongue. As to the crew at the lower 
end, if they did not make a figure in talking 
they did in eating. Never was there a more 
determined, inveterate, thoroughly sustained 
attack on the trencher, than by this phalanx of 
masticators. When the cloth was removed, 
and the wine began to circulate, they grew 
very merry and jocoseamong themselves. Their 
jokes, however, if by chance any of them reach- 
ed the upper end of the table, seldom produced 
much effect. Even the laughing partner did 
not seem to think it necessary to honour them 


with a smile; which my neighbour Buckthorne 
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accounted for, by informing me that there was 
a certain degree of popularity to be obtained, 
before a bookseller could afford to laugh at an 
author’s jokes. 

Among this crew of questionable gentlemen 
thus seated below the salt, my eye singled out 
one in particular. He was rather shabbily 
dressed; though he had evidently made the 
most of a rusty black coat, and wore his shirt 
frill plaited and puffed out voluminously at the 
boson. His face was dusky, but florid—per- 
haps a little too florid, particularly about the 
nose, though the rosy hue gave the greater 
lustre toa twinkling black eye. He had a 
little the look of a boon companion, with that 
dash of the poor devil in it which gives an in- 
expressibly mellow tone to a man’s humour. 
I had seldom seen a face of richer promise; but 
never was promise soill kept. He said nothing; 
ate and drank with the keen appetite of a ga- 
zetteer, and scarcely stopped to laugh even at 
the good jokes from the upper end of the table. 
I taadiied who he was. Buckthorne looked at 
him attentively. Surely,” said he, “ I have 
seen that face before, but where I cannot re- 
collect. He cannot be an author of any note. 
I suppose some writer of sermons or grinder of 
foreign travels.” 

After dinner we retired to another room to 
take tea and coffee, where we were reinforced 
by a cloud of inferior guests. Authors of small 
volumes in boards, and pamphlets stitched in 
blue paper. These had not as yet arrived to 
the importance of a dinner invitation, but were 
invited occasionally to pass the evening ‘in a 
friendly way.” ‘They were very respectful to 
the partners, and indeed seemed to stand a lit- 
tle in awe of them; but they paid very devoted 
court to the lady of the house, and were ex- 
travagantly fond of the children. I looked 
round for the poor devil author in the rusty 
black coat and magnificent frill, but he had dis- 
appeared immediately after leaving the table; 
having a dread, no doubt, of the p oral light 
ofa drawing room. Finding nothing farther 
to interest my attention, I took my , Manor 
as soon as coffee had been served, leaving the 
port, and the thin, genteel, hot-pressed octavo 
gentlemen, masters of the field. 


CLOUDESLY.—a Tate. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF CALEB WILLIAMS. 

Those who, at a former period, have read 
the productions of Mr. Godwin, will rejoice to 
learn, that another novel from the same hand 
has just appeared in London. After so long 
an interval, we may reasonably expect from 
the great mind of the author of Caleb Wil- 
liams, a work of no common merit; a work, 
which will elevate him still higher in the scale 
of human intellect, and accomplish still more 
for the advancement of human happiness. Few 
writers of the present day are to be compared 
with Mr. Godwin. His style is peculiarly his 
own, at once nervous and original ; his language 
teeming with thought, and always leaving an 
impression on the mind, which it cannot, if it 
would, resist. The portraitures of Mr. God- 
win are not entirely ideal, but possess many 
of the characteristics of ordinary life. He ex- 
hibits a perfect control of the secret springs of 
human action, and describes with equal felicity, 
the most simple as well as sublime emotions. 
He labours more to enlighten than to charm, 
and is more desirous that the sentiment should 
be applauded than the style. The impres- 


. Sion produced by his Caleb Williams, will 


not soon be forgotten, nor indeed, any of those 
masterly effusions which followed it ; the reali- 
ty of their fiction —— the Literary Gazette.) 
the individuality oftheir characters, the research 
into the innermost recesses of the heart, the 
boldness of their theories, at once fixed atten- 
tion, and the very discussions were so many 
life springs to their fame. 

In relation to the work under our notice, 
from which extracts have been made by the 
above journal, it is added—* A tale by the au- 
thor of Caleb Williams, is an announcement 
to excite the utmost curiosity; and Cloudesly, 
though certainly but a younger brother, has 
ample materiel to call for and retain the read- 
er’s attention. Asa mere novel, its preten- 
sions cannot rank very high; the story is mea- 
gre and told too lengthily, and half of the first 
volume has no sort of connection with the nar- 


rative itself. The whole plot is as follows: 


A younger brother, tempted by opportunity, 
has the child of the elder brought up in obscuri- 
ty; and the author's skill is employed to de- 
velope the workings of remorse as they are 
evinced by Lord Danvers and his agent Cloud- 
esly ; the latter bringing up the boy as his own, 
becomes passionately attached to him, and de- 
sirous of his restoration to his defrauded ho- 
nours; while the history of Julian himself is 
only the embodying of the author’s idea of a 
perfect education. It is in the characters of 
Lord Danvers and Cloudesly, that the great 
merit of these pages consists; they are drawn 
to the very perfection of metaphysical acumen 
—nothing can be more admirable than the va- 
rious shadings of the feelings; the different 
causes that in the first instance produced simi- 
lar effects, the changes time and circumstances 
produce in both, are wrought ont with a de- 
gree of skill which shows the hand of a first 
rate master in moral portraiture. 

The following just and forcible observations, 
are said to have been taken from the many with 
which this novel abounds. 

“Love is a disinterested passion, for the true 
lover would not fail to sacrifice his gratifica- 
tion, and in extreme cases his life, rather than 
be the cause or witness, of serious calamity in- 
flicted on the object of his affections. Yet the 
parties are ordinarily pursuing their own inter- 
ests, and seeking their own enjoyments; and 
they cannot but know it. 

* * * * 


‘Jt is a very old remark, that prosperity is 
emphatically the furnace that tries men’s souls. 
Ordinary mortals at least are curbed and made 
tame by the laws, and a fearof the consequences 
that may follow on all their actions. Why does 
this man not seize on the splendid prize that 
lies in his path, on a property adapted to his 
desires, and that with all his heart he covets? 
Why does not another waylay and stab the 
enemy, against whom his malicious passions 
and his furious resentments rise up in arms? 
The poet has said, ¢ All men would be cowards 
ifthey durst.’ It would be more true to say, 
that the majority of men, men of vulgar souls 
and undisiplined passions, would be freebooters 
and sanguinary bravoes, ifthey -durst. It is 
the first step that costs the most. When a 
man has surrounded himself with a certain 
number of bleeding carcasses, the victims of his 
rage, he finds himself so deep in blood,so flush- 
ed with slaughter, that his very remorse can 
only be stilled by fresher murders. An ill man 
in prosperity, is like the adder restored to life 
by the bright and cheering beams of the sun. 
Till that sun comes, he lay in a torpid state; it 
was difficult to say that he lived. By and by, 
he opens his eyes, and his scales are by degrees 
set in motion. Anon, he rears his head, and 
shoots out his forked tongue, and sends forth 
terrific hisses, and shines in his tremendous 
brilliancy of colours, and flies this way and 
that, and seems to be every where in a mo- 
ment. Noone is any longer safe from his 
venom: 

* * * * * 

“There are no two passions that are more 
insensible in the gradation by which they melt 
the one into the other, than pity and love. 
‘T'was but a kindred sound to move.’ Beauty 
never appears so beautiful as when it is under 
the dominion of sorrow. Beauty in its hour of 
exultation and pride, has a tendency to arm the 
spectator against its inroad and usurpation. 
We feel the impulse to resist aroused within 
us, and resolve to show, while it comes on fif- 
ty thousand strong, that we will not be made 
the dust under its feet.—But beauty in sorrow 
is the adversary that has thrown down its 
arms, and no longer defies us to conquer its 
prowess. It isthe weak and tender flower, 
illustrious in its lowliness, that asks for a 
friendly hand to raise its drooping head.” —Bos- 
ton Commentator. 


It is only in a virtuous conduct, or in a life 
regulated by the precepts of justice and true 
holiness, that genuine pleasure consists and true 
joy can be found.—Fellowes. 

As cunning as old Nic, and as wicked as old 
Nic, were orginally meant of Nicholas Machi- 
avelli, and came afterwards to be perverted to 
the devil.—Dr. Cocchi, of Florence. 

Were we called upon to name the object un- 
der the sun, which excites the deepest commis- 


eration in the heart of Christian sensibility, 
which includes in itself the most affecting in- 
congtuities, which contains the sum and sub- 
stance of human misery, we should not hesi- 
tate to say, “an irreligious old age.” Hannah 
Moore. | 

A true friend eases many troubles, whereas 
one whois not so multiplies and increases them. 
—Palmer’s Aphorisms. 

A false friend is like a shadow on a dial; it ap- 
pears in clear weather, but vanishes as soon as 
that is cloudy.—Ibid, 


To endeavour not to please, is ill-nature; al- 
together to neglect it, folly; and to overstrain 
for it, folly and vanity.—Jbid. 

As ravenous birds are the quickest sighted, so 


the worst men are the greatest fault finders.— 
Ibid. 


SELECT POETRY. 


NEW-ENGLAND LEGENDS. 
THE SPECTRE WARRIORS. 


In 1692, the garrison at Gloucester was alarmed 
by the appearance of several Indian warriors, some 
of whom advanced even unto the walls of the garri- 
son. They were repeatedly fired upon at the distance 
of a few yards, by the best marksmen, and, although 
the shot always seemed to take effect, and the strange 
Indians frequently fell as if mortally wounded, they 
always passed off, inthe end, unharmed. These in- 
vulnerable visitants continued for the space of three 
weeks to alarm and distress the garrison. 

Cotton Mather, in describing the circumstance, 
says:—‘‘ This inexplicable war might have some of 
its original among the Indians, whose chief Saga- 
mores are well known unto some of our captives, 
to have been horrid sorcerers, and hellish conjurors, 
such as conversed with Demons.” —Magnalia, Book 
7, Article 18. . 


‘«¢ Away to your arms! for the foemen are here— 
The yell of the red man is loud on the ear! 
On—on to the garrison—soldiers away, 

The moceasin’s track shall be bloody to day.” 


The fortress is reached—they have taken their 
stand— 

With war-knife in girdle, and rifle in hand;— 

Their wives are behind them—the savage before— 

Will the puritan fail at his hearth-stone and door? 


There’s a yell in the forest—unearthly and dread, 
Like the shriek of a fiend o’er the place of the dead— 
Again—how it swells through the forest afar— 
Have the tribes of the fallen uprisen to war? 


Here—look!—they are coming—not cautious and 
slow 

In the serpent-like mood of the bloed-seeking foe— 

Nor stealing in shadow nor hiding in grass, 

But tall, and uprightly and sternly they pass. 


“Be ready!—the watchword has passed on the 
wall 

The maidens have shrunk to the innermost hall— 

The rifles are levelled—each head is bowed low— 

Each eye fixes steady,—God pity the foe! 


They are closely at hand!—Ha! the red flash has 
broke 

From the garrisoned wall through a curtain of smoke, 

There’s a yell from the dying—that aiming was 
true— 

The red-man no more shall his hunting pursue! 


Look—look to the earth, as the smoke rolls away, 

Do the dying and dead on the green herbage lay! 

What mean those wild glances? no slaughter is 
there— 

The red man has gone like the mist on the air! 


Unharmed, as the bodiless air, he has gone, 

From the war-knife’s keen edge and the ranger’s 
long gun; 

And the Puritan warrior has turned him away 

From the weapons of war—and is kneeling to pray! 


He fears that the Evil and Dark One is near 

On an errand of wrath with his phantoms of fear, 
And he knows that the aim of his rifle is vain— 
That the spectres of Evil may never be slain! 


He knows that the Powwah has cunning and skill, 
To call up the Spirit of Darkness at will— 

To waken the dead in their wilderness graves, 
And summon the demons of forest and waves, 


And he layeth the weapons of battle aside, 

And forgetteth the strength of his natural pride, 
And he kneels with the priest by his garrisoned door, 
‘That the spirits of Evil may haunt him no more! 


ee 


THE AGED. 

Az! pity not the old— 
That their eye burns dim and their locks grow gray, 
And their life like a river-mist passes away, 

In the summer sky upro 

Yet warmly their bosoms thrill— 
And their years are dearer when fewer are left, 
And sorrow makes nearer, when friends are bereft, 


The loved who greet them still. 


Not till the sun goes down— 

(With his violet banner abroad in the west, 

And the blossoms of earth are asleep on her breay) 
Night lifts Aer starry crown. 


So twilight comes for those, 
That have suffered the toil of life’s day, and its blax & 
Going in to their age, from the world’s lone ways, 
With hearts that bless repose: 


Such is the rapt desire 3 
Flashing in on their souls, as the mariner’s light, H 
From a far-off strand, reaches forth o’er the night J 

Its silver and tremulous fire: F 


Such visions of glory shine 
O’er them—with a vesper light, brighter, far, 
Than the brightest ray of the vesper star— 
Such starry hopes divine. 


MARRIED, 


On ‘luesday morning, by the Rev. James Aber! 
crombie, D. D. Hursinea Messcuert, Attorney 
Law, to Exrizaseta A. daughter of Mr. Frederick 
Stoever, all of this city. 

On the 27th inst. a the Rev. Mr. Force, Mr, 
Josava W. Fotwe tt, to Miss Saran Jester, both’ 
of the Northern Liberties. . 

On Thursday evening, the 29th inst. by the Rey, @ 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Ronert Linpsay, to Miss Caruy 
RINE Manta, daughter of Jacob Eichholtz, Esq. 

April 20, by §@derman George Bartram, MrJ 
FERDINAND Garson, to Miss CanoxineE RITER, al) 
of this city. 2 

In Hamilton, Ohio, on the 3d ult. by the Revi 
Mr. Macedill, Taytorn Wenster, Esq. Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of Ohio, and Editor of th 
** Western Telegraph,” to Miss Mary H. Decamp 

In Shrewsberry township, Lycoming county, 
Thursday, the 8th inst. at 3 odudk, A. M. by Sal 
muel Morris, Esq. Mr. Joun Rynearson, to 
CaTHARINE CoLNner, of Muncy township, Lycom 
ing. [At 12 0’clock at night the bridegroom came, 
he knocked, the door opened, and his betrothed sad. 9 
dled her horse and rode 8 miles through a wilder) 
ness country in the dead hour of the night, &c. } 


DIED, 


On the 28th inst. after a short illness, Jonn MB 
Hess, in the 65th year of his age. As 

At Audley, her residence, in Frederick county 
Virginia, on Good Friday, the 9th of April, 185) 
in the 65th year of her age, Mrs. Berry Carrngy 
relict of the late Mr. Charles Carter, and oni 
daughter of the only sister of the Father of his cow 
try, Gen. George Washington. 

At hisresidence, Cheltenham, Montgomery 
ty, on the 23d ult., in the 53d year of his age, Mavi 
WELL Row Iron Master. He was tor 
years afflicted with a pulmonary complaint, whic 
finally terminated his useful life. ; 

On Friday night, the 16th ult, at his residence iggy 
Cuipepper county, Virginia, the Rev. James Gan Y 
NETT, Sr. in about the 87th year of hisage. He wall 
a zealous and faithful preacher of the gospel, in the 
Baptist Church, for upwards of fifty years, 
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